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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE withdrawal of public attention in this country from inter- 
national affairs to domestic strife is a source of great and growing 
concern to our foreign friends, who contrast the 
comparative detachment of a peaceful Power like 
Great Britain with the sinister vigilance of com- 
petitive communities, whose intentions and attitude towards 
their continental neighbours excite increasing suspicion in spite 
of the prolific assurances of peace and goodwill which have become 
the regular stock-in-trade of German diplomacy, under cover of 
which warlike preparations are being carried on at a speed and 
at a cost never paralleled in the piping times of peace. “ Are 
the British blind ? ” is the question most commonly asked abroad, 
especially by inhabitants of countries who have had painful 
experience of Prussian policy, which consists in chloroforming 
its victims by honeyed words on the eve of aggressive action. We 
cannot pretend to say what may be the appointed moment for 
the next exhibition of the War Lord’s “shining armour,” but 
the present is no time for the War Office and Admiralty to be 
laid up with sleeping sickness or for British Governments to be 
signing Declarations against London, automatically adding to 
the handicap already imposed upon us by a prolonged spell of 
peace-at-any-price politicians and disarmament-mongers. The 
grotesque assertions of Ministerial journals that England has no 
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European interests, and need therefore have no European policy, 
which coincide with an equally determined attack from the same 
quarters upon British sea-power, afford abundant confirmation of 
the accuracy of the statistics indicating a marked increase of 
lunacy in this country during the last few decades. 


FoLiy is coming home to roost from other parts of the world. 
It would be idle to deny that the Reciprocity Agreement recently 
concluded at Washington between the Canadian 
Another ‘ ‘ ; 
Dirty Trick P and American Governments, with the assistance, 
if not on the initiative, of the British Ambassador 
to the United States (Mr. Bryce), is a disagreeable prologue to 
the Coronation. It has caused profound concern throughout 
the King’s Dominions among all those to whom the British 
Empire is not a cry but a creed. That the Home Government is 
mainly to blame for this attempted economic dismemberment 
does not render the incident less disconcerting. On the contrary, 
it is an element of aggravation which, while depriving Englishmen 
of locus standi as critics of Canadian policy, makes us think the 
more. In any event we are entitled to ascertain the precise part 
played in this business by the Asquith Government and the 
British Ambassador in Washington, to whom we pay a princely 
salary—traised, we believe, like many other salaries, since the 
Radicals came into office—ostensibly to protect British interests. 
It is unusual and unpleasant to criticise an Ambassador who is 
ex hypothest his Majesty’s representative in the country to which 
he is accredited, but it is equally unusual and unpleasant for an 
Ambassador to remain a party politician and to play the party 
game abroad for the benefit of his friends at home. This is the 
accusation definitely formulated by prominent and impartial 
Canadians, such as Mr. Bourassa, who, it should be remembered, 
is the leading anti-Imperialist in Canada and an enemy of British 
Tariff Reform, which makes his statement concerning Mr. Bryce 
all the more striking. The “ Bryce incident” began with a eulogy 
by Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance, on the services 
rendered by the Ambassador during the negotiations. Thencame 
a speech delivered by Mr. Monk, a leading Quebec Conservative 
(February 9), protesting against the indecent efforts of the Laurier 
Government to rush the Reciprocity Agreement through the 
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Dominion Parliament before the country had time to appreciate 
the far-reaching effects of this startling development. Mr. Monk 
desired to know what had been the attitude of the Imperial 
Government, all the more as “ Mr. Fielding had stated that 
Mr. Bryce had accorded the greatest possible assistance to Mr. 
Patterson and himself (the two negotiators), and, if that were so, 
Mr. Bryce was surely not acting on his own responsibility.” 
According to the Zimes Ottawa correspondent (see Times, 
February 11), “ there has been considerable talk in the Lobbies at 
Ottawa to-day with reference to Mr. Bryce’s attitude during the 
progress of the Reciprocity negotiations at Washington,” it being 
noted that Mr. Fielding had made no reply to Mr. Monk’s pointed 
reference. “‘ Mr. Bourassa, leader of the Nationalist Party, who 
is watching events here, declares that the Laurier Government 
has been encouraged to make a Reciprocity Agreement with the 
United States at this juncture by the British Government in 
order to offset the Tariff Reform movement in Great Britain, 
and that this is the explanation of Mr. Bryce’s active interest.” 
Mr. Bourassa explained “ that Reciprocity between Canada and 
the United States would furnish the Asquith Government with 
the argument that with Canada, the most important of the 
British Dominions, already bound by a Reciprocity Treaty to a 
foreign country, the movement for Imperial Preference was 
absolutely doomed.” 


WE are not surprised to learn on the same authority that “‘ there 
are many politicians in this country who believe that there is 
Mr. Asquith*’s*”™ truth in Mr. Bourassa’s views.” Curiously 
Indiscretion ©20Ugh, two days before this cablegram was 

despatched, Mr. Asquith, in a jubilant speech in 
the House of Commons, referred to farther on, celebrating, in 
his own words, “‘ the obsequies of that which used to be called 
Imperial Preference,” boasted of the part played by Mr. Bryce 
in the Reciprocity Agreement. “‘ Up to their conclusion the various 
negotiations were very carefully watched by our British Ambassador 
at Washington, who was in constant communication with the Cana- 
dian negotiators, and who very properly kept his eye on British 
trade interests.” Before going to Washington, where he was sent 
owing to his failure in Ireland, Mr. Bryce was a rabid Little 
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Englander and a bigoted Cobdenite, who sided with the enemies 
of his own country—e.g. in the Boer War—and was at all times 
prepared to give away any British interests with a pound of tea. 
So far as he contributed to the success of the negotiations and to 
the conclusion of this Reciprocity arrangement, he will divert a 
considerable amount of British trade into American channels; 
he will aggravate the problem of unemployment in this country, 
though, as he will simultaneously increase the abounding pros- 
perity of the United States, the author of the American Common- 
wealth, who regards the annexation of Canada by the United States 
with a benevolent eye, will be abundantly rewarded. Several 
praiseworthy efforts have been made by Unionist members to 
induce the Prime Minister to give further and better particulars 
of Mr. Bryce’s performance without very material results. Mr. 
Asquith continually varied his statements and definitely refused 
to lay on the table of the House of Commons the Government’s 
instructions to Mr. Bryce. However, his original boast stands. 
We shall not be astray in inferring from the warm gratitude 
expressed by Mr. Fielding and other American reciprocators in 
Canada towards Mr. Bryce, as also from the resentment aroused 
by the opponents of Reciprocity, that the Home Government has 
played another of its characteristically dirty tricks, that there 
has been an intrigue between London and Washington, to which 
we may feel tolerably assured that Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who 
now disgraces the office of Colonial Secretary, was no stranger, 
with the object of inflicting a blow on the political opponents of 
the present Government. 


Eacu month we fondly imagine that we have got to the bottom 
of Ministerial infamy, but the next month produces some fresh 
incident showing that unplumbed depths yet 
remain. You first bang, bar, and bolt the door 
in the face of the demand of the British Dominions 
to enter into commercial partnership with the Mother Country ; 
you then instruct the British Ambassador at the capital of one 
of your most formidable foreign competitors to encourage one 
of the Dominion Governments to break away commercially from 
the British Empire and to embark upon the slippery slope which 
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can only end in its annexation by a gigantic neighbour with 
economic results to the people of Great Britain, only surpassed 
by the political calamity to the whole Empire. This Agreement 
is discussed elsewhere in this number by several writers, besides 
being referred to later on in connection with the Parliamentary 
Debate on Preference. We need say nothing more here, except 
that henceforward it will be impossible for our Canadian kinsmen 
to reproach us, as they have done so frequently in the past, for 
the ease with which we are outwitted by “the cute Yankee,” 
because on this occasion, with the aid of the obliging Mr. Bryce, 
the Laurier Government has sold Canada’s birthright for a mess 
of pottage. The Americans are wholly unable to contain their 
glee, which has found inconvenient expression in rapidly sup- 
pressed speeches by leading American politicians proclaiming 
the approaching annexation of the northern neighbour, which 
the Cobdenite Government in this country, the Cobdenite Press, 
and the supporters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier have somewhat unsuc- 
cessfully tried to dismiss as so many “ jokes.” The sentiments 
of patriotic Canadians are, we imagine, expressed by one of the 
greatest constructive administrators Canada has yet produced, 
namely, Sir William van Horne, who, on being asked his opinion 
on the Reciprocity arrangement, replied, “It has made me too 
sick and ashamed to say anything on the subject.” However, it is 
not for Englishmen “ to rub it in,” as we are largely responsible for 
the fact that Canada made yet another pilgrimage to Washington. 
Had her offer of Preference for Preference been intelligently 
entertained and heartily reciprocated by the Mother Country, as 
it might have been at any time during the last ten years, Imperial 
Preference would be now so solidly established that there would 
be no room for American Reciprocity. Even now, late as it is, 
it is by no means certain that Canada will assent to her own 
economic dismemberment because British Ministers are mostly 
fools. The more Canadians look at this seductive Agreement 
the less they like it, and its warmest supporters consist 
chiefly of the mass of aliens who have settled upon Western 
Canada during the last decade. 
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Tue domestic situation is dominated by the desire of his 
Majesty’s Ministers consisting of “the three Ds”—.e. the 
The Three Demagogues, the Decoys and the Dummies (we 
Ds. will leave our readers to distinguish between 

them)—to exploit the Coronation in order to 
establish themselves permanently in office and open the flood- 
gates of snobbery, jobbery and robbery. This is the single pur- 
port of the Parliament Bill, as any one can see who takes the 
trouble to peruse its ludicrous provisions. It is as well from the 
outset of what promises to be a tremendous struggle that we 
should all clear our minds of cant, and it is peculiarly important 
that wobblers, “‘ hands-uppers ” and “ white flaggers,” if such there 
be, should clear their minds of cowardice as wellas cant. Should 
the counsels of the craven, who are as active on the back stairs as 
they are shy of the footlights, prevail according to the anticipations 
of the Cocoa Press, and the Parliament Bill be allowed to slip 
through Parliament “the three Ds” would forthwith take the 
necessary steps to secure permanent power, whence nothing 
but bayonets could dislodge them. The Parliament Bill is fre- 
quently treated as though it merely concerned the relations between 
the two Houses of Parliament, and its specious advocates prefer 
to describe it as limiting the Veto of the House of Lords. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that it is nothing of the kind. 
The momentary relations to be established under that measure 
between the two Houses are merely a preliminary to the subse- 
quent orgy which, in one of his many interviews with foreign 
journalists, the confiding Chancellor of the Exchequer compared 
to the French Revolution. If there be any Unionist peers swayed 
by the considerations with which they are credited by the Cocoa 
Press, and who for the sake of preserving an empty privilege, 
and of enjoying a quiet life, imagine that they can buy off their 
enemies by surrender, they only show a childish ignorance 
of those enemies and a similar innocence of the provisions of 
the Parliament Bill which should be remedied without delay. 
This measure would establish an Absolutism in this country as 
complete as the Absolutism of Russia, with the difference that 
our Autocrat would consist of a caucus-ridden House of Commons 
instead of a Sovereign. The new autocrat would instantly be 
impelled by the law of self-preservation to take all the necessary 
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steps to fortify and perpetuate itself, and in a very short time 
it would be as difficult to dislodge as the Tsardom. Government 
of the people by the people for the people would have passed 
away until the moment it was resumed by force or we became 
a conquered country. 


To those of our readers who sustain themselves on the colourless 
nutrition afforded by Front Bench speeches and Front Bench 
articles, which generally prefer to ignore the facts 
and always ignore them when they are disagreeable, 
this may sound a somewhat startling statement. We would 
however invite our optimists to examine the actual provisions of 
the Bill, apart from the glosses put upon it by those who for 
one cause or another are anxious to minimise the facts, and 
to consider the character of the politicians by whom we are 
now afflicted, who are bent on perpetuating their sinister exist- 
ence. The passing of the Parliament Bill, which is to our 
minds unthinkable and which we do not for a moment insult 
Lord Lansdowne by suggesting that he would entertain for a second, 
would be immediately followed by the passing of a Bill for 
the disruption of the United Kingdom, which would either take 
the form of a purely separatist Irish measure drafted by Patrick 
Ford, the American apostle of dynamite, or a so-called scheme of 
“Home Rule all round ”—+.e. the restoration of the Heptarchy. 
Dismemberment is notoriously unpopular throughout the United 
Kingdom, and in the event of its being submitted to a poll of 
the people it would be literally “snowed under.” There is very 
good reason for believing that even in Ireland a large majority 
of votes would be cast against Home Rule, or Rome Rule, a 
the Irish people could be convinced of the secrecy of the ballot. 
The passage of the Parliament Bill means the creation in Dublin 
of a Government compared with which Tammany Hall is pure 
and immaculate—without the consent and behind the back of 
the British people. As Mr. Asquith’s master, Mr. Redmond has 
so repeatedly and offensively reminded us, the Parliament Bill is 
a synonym for a Redmond Government in Ireland. The Parlia- 
ment Bill this year involves a Home Rule Bill next year, and 
bankruptcy and civil war in Ireland the year after. These, how- 
ever, are comparatively minor items in the account. Short- 
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sighted tacticians—who always imagine that if they scuttle 
to-day they will somehow or another retrieve the position to- 
morrow, whereas the precise opposite is the case in politics as 
in war, for “he who fights and runs away lives to run another 
day ’”—would merely find themselves involved ina further struggle 
without the ghost of the prospect of success—indeed, we doubt 
whether there could he any struggle to speak of, because the 
Parliament Bill enables the dominant party of the moment 


to penalise its opponents to the point of putting them hors de 
combat. 


A PRODIGIOUS amount of rubbish has appeared in the Cocoa 
newspapers and the Westminster Gazette as to the malign influence 
Th of the plural voter in deciding elections. Radi- 
e two : re ‘ 

Plural Voters °2/8 believe that by eliminating this factor they 

would become irresistible, it being assumed that 
nine plural voters out of ten are “agin” the demagogues, which 
is surely a reflection upon the latter rather than upon the former. 
It is conveniently and characteristically forgotten by the West- 
minster Gazette—which is now understood to be under the control 
of that eminent patriot and mushroom baronet, Sir Alfred Mond, 
the Trust magnate—that the real plural voter resides in Nationalist 
Ireland, thanks to the present monstrous distribution of seats, 
which gives thousands of Irishmen twenty times as much political 
power as a similar number of Englishmen. The maintenance 
of the present plural vote is but a partial redress of this 
injustice. Now the ninth or tenth Master of Elibank, the 
organiser of the recent magnificent victory, of which the single 
result so far as we can see was to add Mr. Moreton Frewen to 
the Coalition, has declared that the British plural voter must go 
in the interests of the great democratic principle of One Man, 
One Vote; but neither the Master nor any of his servants have 
ever suggested that justice is to be done as between Great 
Britain and Ireland by removing the infinitely grosser anomaly 
whereby the Molly Maguires hold forty more seats than they 
are justly entitled to. The reason for this discrimination is 
obvious. Any one who votes against the Master is a Conservative, 
and consequently a criminal, to be disfranchised at the first 
opportunity. Any one who votes for the Master is a Radical, 
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and therefore a saint; the greater his voting power, the better— 
for the Master and his friends. Under the Parliament Bill a 
House of Commons, in which the balance of power is held by 
the salaried servants of Patrick Ford, would enable the Master 
to abolish the British plural voter because of his hostility 
to the Government, while retaining the Irish plural voter, who is 
its mainstay. By such Portuguese methods it is calculated that 
a substantial number of seats could be transferred from the 
Opposition to the Coalition. We must never forget that once 
the Parliament Bill becomes law it will be unnecessary for the 
three Ds (the Demagogues, the Decoys, and the Dummies) to 
keep up appearances or to preserve the semblance of democratic 
government. 


THE cardinal principle of the Bill being that whatever the House 
of Commons says three times is right, it will be as easy as it 
will become essential for the Coalition to disfran- 
Autocracy at ,. : 
Work chise their opponents and to strengthen themselves. 
As England returns a majority of members 
against the Government, two hundred seats might be arbitrarily 
transferred to the more virtuous Celtic fringe. It would 
be equally easy to confer on the existing House of Com- 
mons under the Co-optation Bill (which has no doubt been 
already drafted by Messrs. George, Churchill and Ure) the right 
to fill up all vacant seats. Then, again, there would be nothing 
to prevent the Commons, who are now eagerly awaiting the 
moment to vote themselves salaries of £500 or £600 a year, from 
raising their emoluments to £5000 or £6000 a year, and as Mr. 
George’s “French Revolution” developed we should see a 
complete suppression of Parliamentary debate. Instead of Mr. 
Lowther, Sir Alfred Mond, or the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
Mr. Byles or Mr. Wedgwood would be elected Speaker on the 
understanding that he should never look in the direction of 
the Opposition, and consequently no Unionist would ever 
“catch the Speaker’s eye,” a subject on which some light has 
been thrown this month. To those who resent facing dis- 
agreeable possibilities and imagine that somehow or another 
“all will be right on the night,” these are the wildest bugbears 
which need not disturb the minds of self-complacent persons, 
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with whom the wish is father to the thought and who fondly 
imagine that we shall always escape serious political difficulties 
by that innate love of compromise which has so frequently 
saved us on the brink of catastrophe and is supposed to be the 
special genius of our race. They forget, however, that a real 
compromise can only be effected on the eve of a real fight by men 
in real earnest, or after an honourable defeat in which the victors 
are wise enough to be moderate. Neither of these conditions 
would prevail in the event of the House of Lords hesitating 
to reject the Parliament Bill, which would automatically instal 
a Dictatorship composed of needy, greedy adventurers. 


Ir is necessary to speak plainly about Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues, as the kid-glove methods of the Front Opposition 
v Bench and the unfortunate personal intimacies 
ox et pre- , ae : 

terea nihi] between leading Unionists and leading Dema- 

gogues, leading Decoys and leading Dummies, 
tend to conceal from the public the manner of men with whom 
we are dealing. Conventional newspapers follow suit and rarely 
handle as they should, the pirates who are running the country 
on to the rocks. No politician has ever deteriorated so 
rapidly in so short a time as Mr. Asquith, who day by day 
deliberately sins against the light because he has not sufficient 
backbone to resist his overbearing colleagues or his Nationalist 
tyrants. Simple people are misled by the fact that he talks 
educated English and plays the heavy father in the House of 
Commons in the best Baliolese, into imagining that he is a serious 
man and a responsible statesman ; whereas, in truth, he has long 
ceased to take any intelligent interest in public affairs. It is 
with the utmost difficulty that his colleagues can secure his 
attention to any matter of importance. He is without a particle 
of sense of responsibility and is, in fact, the very man to carry 
out the full policy of the Demagogues owing to his cynical 
indifference to the welfare of his country; and yet one would 
think that Mr. Asquith, of all men, should feel some gratitude 
towards a community which has placed such a small man in such 
a big position. Vow et praterea mhil. Ii the Parliament Bill 
became law the present Premier would cheerfully undertake 
the dirty work prescribed by his colleagues under cover of that 
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resounding and “ massive’ rhetoric of which we hear so much 
from the Lobby gossips. After the Government of snobbery, 
jobbery and robbery had run its course and was nearing the 
end of its tether Mr. Asquith would have two alternatives, 
for either of which he could make out what is called “an 
exceedingly good Parliamentary case”—+.e. a case which 
secures the approbation of a large body of men held together by 
“the cohesive power of public plunder.” He could either, in the 
foreign phrase, “‘ faire les elections,” and by means of corrupt 
returning officers or stuffed ballot hoxes secure whatever majority 
he wanted, or simpler still, he could repeal the Septennial Act 
as an obsolete measure and formally instal another Long Par- 
liament. Not only are all these things possible, but they are 
probable, in the inconceivable event of the Peers assenting 
to the Parliament Bill. Nay, they are inevitable, because the 
Demagogues never dare face the country on anything like 
democratic terms though we need hardly say that before the 
Portuguese system (which, according to Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
already exists at Westminster) had culminated, our existence 
as an independent power would be challenged by our enemy 
across the North Sea, who in the name of European civilisation 
would demand that a term should be put to the chaos in these 
islands and would moreover be in a position to enforce that 
demand because the plans of Demagogues, Decoys and Dummies 
comprise the effective abolition of the British Army and the 
reduction of the Navy to the point at which resistance to 
Germany and her allies would become hopeless. 


THESE seem to us among the obvious consequences of swallowing 
the Parliament Pill, which moreover Ministers have no authority 
, toadminister. If the new Parliament were entitled 

one PobeY  tocarry arevolution the old Parliament was equall 
of Courage arry arevolution the old Parliament was equally 
entitled, being an identical institution. But even 

the Demagogues were conscious of their impotence to wreck the 
Constitution in the face of the loss of a hundred seats in 
January 1910, and they sought by the discreditable device 
of a snap election (while they were engaged in a _ bogus 
Conference with the Opposition) to retrieve some portion 
of their losses last December. In this they totally failed; 
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they are, consequently, where they were, just as the Unionists 
are where they were. The House of Commons stands where 
it did, the Lords where they did. No one can adduce an 
avowable argument in favour of scuttle, though some short- 
sighted peers, who cannot look six months ahead, possibly hug 
the delusion that they could save the watering of their Order by 
knuckling down to the Government and then trust to the chapter 
of accidents to something turning up which would prevent the 
Parliament Bill from bearing its natural fruit. Their position is 
that of an armed traveller who consents to put aside his weapon 
with the idea of appeasing an armed highwayman. Their fate 
would be deservedly the fate of the unarmed traveller. Courage 
always pays in politics as in every other walk of life, but cowards 
never acquire courage, and therefore the policy of funk has 
certain attractions for certain minds. We believe that the 
funkers among the peers are few and far between, but were they 
sufficient to give the Government a majority for their Absolutist 
Bill the peerage would gain nothing whatsoever, because the 
Unionist Party, in sheer self-defence, would be compelled to 
make the abolition of the House of Lords one plank in their 
platform and the creation of an elective Senate another. We 
are convinced that at this crisis steadfastness will pay better 
than ever. If from the outset the peers convince the Coalition 
that the last Baron Cocoa, the last Viscount Cocoatina, and the 
last Marquis of Chocolate must be created before the Parliament 
Bill passes the Upper House, the Cocoa cohort will never take 
tangible form and the Parliament Bill in anything like its present 
shape will never become law. We would recall what we said at 
the opening of the new year (National Review, January 1911) 
as apposite to the coming crisis: 


** When Queen Victoria ascended the throne of her ancestors 
she found at her elbow a wise and devoted counsellor in the 
person of Lord Melbourne, who consecrated himself to the task 
of guiding the youthful and inexperienced Sovereign, but never 
with any eye to personal or Party advantage. In her later years 
the Queen had to deal with men of the type of Lord Beaconsfield 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, who differing as they did in 
their outlook on political problems, ever bore in mind—and 
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none more so than Mr. Gladstone, who gave eloquent expression 
to the feeling—that British Prime Ministers are no less the ser- 
vants of the Crown than they are the servants of the people. 
King Edward enjoyed the advantage of Lord Salisbury’s counsel 
when he succeeded his mother. King George is less fortunate 
than his predecessors. The present Ministry consists of briefless 
barristers, speculative solicitors, political adventurers and rene- 
gade peers, all more or less on the make, few if any of whom 
care twopence for the Monarchy or the Empire of which it is 
the symbol. One of their most prominent and powerful sup- 
porters has publicly expressed sentiments, which are doubtless 
entertained in higher quarters, though they are concealed until 
the time is ripe for a frontal attack upon the Throne, similar 
to the present attack on another part of the Constitution. Mr, 
Keir Hardie, who has a genius for letting the cat out of the bag 
only second to that of the Lord Advocate of Scotland, has told 
us in the first place that the mere existence of a King is a proof 
of the lunacy of his subjects and that Crowns should beware 
when Coronets are in the melting-pot.* 

“ The single duty of the Constitutional Party at this juncture 
is to fight for the Constitution, to observe the written and un- 
written conventions of the Constitution, and to do all that lies 
in their power to keep his Majesty’s name out of the controversy 
into which the Radical press has already endeavoured to drag 
it. There has been much irrelevant talk about certain ‘ guaran- 
tees,’ meaning contingent promises by the Sovereign to create 
the requisite number of peers to pass particular measures. Let 
us beware of all this gossip; above all, let us not be intimidated 
by the unwarrantable use which our opponents intend to make 
of the King’s name, publicly and privately. Their game is clearer 
than the noon-day sun, as is shown by the fact that ever since 
the General Election, during which abuse of the peers was their 
chief stock in trade, the entire party from the Westminster Gazette 
to Mr. Philip Snowden have been on their knees begging and 
beseeching the House of Lords to swallow the Parliament Bill 
without further ado, so that there may be no necessity to water 
the peerage! Our readers may remember that at the close of 


* Outsiders wonder how men like Mr. Keir Hardie reconcile themselves to 
the Oath of Allegiance or why they are permitted to be sworn—and forsworn 
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the last session Lord Crewe ingenuously informed the House 
of Lords: ‘That if his Majesty’s present advisers are returned 
to power—and when I say returned to power the phrase has a 
meaning which is quite clearly understood, that is to say, returned 
to power with a working majority (our italics)—I assume that 
in that case your lordships will be prepared to give effect to the 
will of the people as expressed by the Election.’ Note the interest- 
ing incidental admission that Ministers had not ‘a working 
majority’ in the last Parliament, which is a complete answer 
to the ludicrous pretensions of the Cocoa Press that they have 
a working majority in Lord Crewe’s sense in the new Parliament, 
such as must compel the peers to make a graceful concession 
and accept a measure which last year was not even good enough 
in the eyes of Ministers for Parliamentary debate. The Govern- 
ment have gained no greater momentum and are no nearer the 
fruition of their schemes. If they were not strong enough in the 
last Parliament to discuss the Parliament Bill they are certainly 
not strong enough in the present Parliament to bully the House 
of Lords into accepting a measure which would scale down the 
British Constitution to the Costa Rica level. Indeed, Ministers 
are infinitely more discredited to-day. The Upper House could 
not, if it would, surrender to a scratch majority swept up from 
the Celtic fringe and flagrantly financed by the dollars of American 
dynamitards. 

“The Radicals are in a frightful quandary, and will stick at 
nothing to get out of it, and their various factories of falsehood 
will soon be working overtime. What the peers have to guard 
against is the unauthorised and unwarrantable use of the King’s 
name by persons of the type of Lord Carrington and similar 
impostors we could mention with a turn for backstairs intrigue, 
who will go about pretending that in the supposed interests of 
peace the King desires the Lords to surrender, as in the totally 
dissimilar case of the Reform Bill of 1832. The weaker brethren 
might be thus cozened into yielding in order to preserve such 
value as may still attach to a peerage in the face of recent crea- 
tions, but we would remind any peer tempted to ‘ preserve the 
peerage’ by passing the Parliament Bill that from that moment 
their Order would be completely at the mercy of its bitterest 
enemies, who would be able to abolish the House of Lords as 
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easily as they could vote salaries to themselves, repeal the Sep- 
tennial Act, or, indeed, abolish the Crown. As Mr. Keir Hardie 
has obligingly told us, and we particularly call the attention of 
peers to the opinions of the pace-makers of the Radical Party— 
‘The position of the Independent Labour Party is that the 
House of Lords should be abolished altogether.’ Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, the present Chairman of the Labour Party, stated last 
year: ‘ The Labour Party are in favour of the (Veto) Resolutions 
because they will clip the wings of the House of Lords. We 
want to abolish the House of Lords. We see no need for such a 
House or for any Second Chamber, however selected.’ Mr. Snow- 
den, M.P., who is now beseeching the peers to surrender without 
a struggle, in an article in the Christian Commonwealth (May 24, 
1910), thus artlessly explained Socialist tactics: ‘The abolition 
of the Veto is only sought as a preliminary to the abolition of 
the House of Lords—in fact, it is simply a device to bind and 


gag the peers to prevent their struggling while their execution 
is carried out.’ ” 


Tuat the House of Commons is one of the most extraordinary 
institutions in the world, and the least capable body to 
a iiicdiaiiias exercise absolute powers, has been demonstrated 
ese for the hundredth time during the past month. 

Its notions of its own honour are, to put it mildly, 
peculiar, while its vanity is colossal, and its avowed maxim 
of procedure seems to be the historic dictum of Mr. Birrell— 
“Minorities must suffer.” It is nothing to the House of Commons 
that the Oath of Allegiance should become a ridiculous farce 
by its administration to men who spend the recess in spouting 
treason. Its honour is equally unaffected by the fact that a 


large body of its members live on the proceeds of funds collected 


from the foreign enemies of England for the express purpose 
of breaking up the United Kingdom, shattering the Con- 
stitution, and maintaining a fiscal system in this country as 
disadvantageous to our own people as it is advantageous to our 
competitors. It is nothing to the House of Commons that 
men should sit on its benches who either openly invite foreign 
aggression or devote their energies to stripping their country 
of the means of defence. All these things, and many worse 
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things, are open to “honourable” members without their 
suffering the smallest inconvenience or any loss of respect in the 
eyes of “ the House,” which is equally indifferent to the appalling 
development of Ministerial mendacity. Thus it was in no way 
moved when the Chancellor of the Exchequer told a tissue of 
falsehoods to a Mile End audience concerning the “poor old 
shepherd of Dartmoor,” or when his confederate, the Home 
Secretary, subsequently described this tissue of falsehoods in 
the House of Commons as “ strictly speaking, correct.” Neither 
of these Ministers suffered in credit with their party or in 
the House at large, because it is “part of the game” that 
the Treasury Bench should mislead the Commons of England. 
Indeed, the House resents the truth, if we may judge from the 
outrageous contradictions of the Prime Minister himself con- 
cerning the rdle of the British Ambassador in Washington in 
the recent reciprocity negotiations. Episodes which discredit 
and disgrace the Mother of Parliaments in the eyes of the 
civilised world are not merely tolerated, but applauded. 


But woe betide the luckless member who violates any canon of 
the great Parliamentary game between the Ins and Outs. The 
Mr. Ginnell’s 2Y° and cry is immediately raised, and he becomes 
Appearance * sort of pariah. There is something to be said 

for Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s pessimistic view of the 
House of Commons. Any body more utterly unfit to exercise 
the powers claimed under the Parliament Bill it would be 
impossible to imagine. In this respect the Ginnell episode is 
illuminating. In saying this we make no reflections whatsoever 
upon the manner in which the present Speaker, Mr. Lowther, 
discharges his duties. To outsiders who decline to make a 
fetish either of the House of Commons or of the Speakership, he 
appears to possess the uncommon attribute called common 
sense and the saving grace of humour. The nauseous flattery, 
of which he is the object by all Tapers and Tadpoles and their 
Press on both sides, leaves us completely cold, for the simple 
reason that every Speaker within our recollection has been 
treated in precisely the same fulsome manner. Indeed, praise 
of the Speaker has long since ceased to be a personal tribute 
to the occupant of the office, rather is it a salve to the vanity 
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of the assembly which had the discernment to select so 
profound a President. At the opening of the new Parliament 
on January 31, which was the first Parliament of King 
George’s reign, the re-election of Mr. Lowther was proposed 
and seconded respectively by Mr. E. Wason, representing the 
Radicals, and Lord Claud Hamilton, representing the Conserva- 
tives, both speeches being peculiarly apposite to the occasion, 
Lord Claud Hamilton effectively quoting the words used by Mr. 
Disraeli when moving the election of a Speaker in 1859: ‘“‘ What 
we require from the occupant of that chair is the purity of 
an English judge and the spirit of an English gentleman.” 
This observation correctly summarises the view generally enter- 
tained of Mr. Lowther inside and outside the House. But before 
he could reply to the well-earned compliment of his third re- 
election, a unique incident occurred, of which a certain Mr. 
Ginnell was the hero. We need scarcely say that this gentleman’s 
politics, his methods and manners, are as objectionable to us as 
to the most orthodox Parliamentarian. 


NEVERTHELESS, we maintain.that, in the face of the hideous 
tyranny which Messrs. Asquith and Co. seek to set up under the 
Suppression Parliament Bill, Mr. Ginnell performed a public 
of Free service, however tactlessly, in letting a little day- 
Speech light into the carefully veiled proceedings of the 
House of Commons. His' action will make the country more 
reluctant than ever to assent to the Asquith autocracy. As a place 
of free speech the House of Commons has long beena farce, greatly 
aggravated by Mr. Asquith’s further appropriation or theft of 
private members’ time, in order that he may establish a personal 
despotism before the Coronation of the King. The private 
member is habitually regarded as a public nuisance by the 
lordly occupants of the Front Benches, who think it as 
monstrous for any private member to speak for so much as five 
minutes as it would be derogatory to themselves to let the House 
off under the full hour. Mr. Ginnell had the intelligence to perceive 
that the election of Speaker afforded him the only opportunity of 
the session of entering his protest, which he prefaced with an apology 
for introducing “a little reality into proceedings which had 


been so far delightfully unreal,” but he could not consent to be 
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associated “with propositions and compliments known by 
those who uttered them to be unfounded and undeserved.” 
This unwarrantable observation not unnaturally excited general 
indignation. There was, however, some cogency in Mr. 
Ginnell’s subsequent indictment of present procedure, and it is 
with that, and not with any aspersions on Mr. Lowther, that 
we are interested. He pointed out that “At a time when 
many honourable members were looking to that House undertaking 
the task of reforming another branch of the Legislature, it was 
undesirable that it should itself perpetuate and practise within 
its walls a vice which would expose it to the just taunt of being 
in need of reform.” In passing, we would call attention to the 
forcible indictment of the last two Houses of Commons from a 
different standpoint by our incisive contributor, “ A Unionist 
Free Trader.” Mr. Ginnell declared that a large amount of 
the business of the House, which equally belonged to all its 
members, “ was surreptitiously, unconstitutionally, and illegiti- 
mately transacted by Party managers behind the back of 
the House and without members with equal rights having any 


opportunity of exercising their due influence or of making their 
wishes known.” 


THERE was, for instance, a sham Committee of Selection, 
which every one knew never selected but merely adopted the 
The Whips’ selections of the Party managers. Unfortunately, 
List asis the case with many conscientious objectors, 

Mr. Ginnell had a personal grievance. “ Mr. Lowther, 
in practice and effect, denied the right of a private member to an 
impartial opportunity of addressing that House. Having been him- 
self denied that right for five years, and not having been allowed 
to open his lips in debate during the whole of the last Parliament 
(loud and prolonged laughter and ironical cheers), he was bound to 
enter his protest against that public scandal. (Renewed laughter.)” 
The party system, which might be admirable if legitimately 
worked, “had been perverted into a number of more or less 
rival machines devoid of scruple, devoid of conscience, devoid 
of honour, and turned from public, and even from party purposes 
to the suppression of free opinions to the gratifications of personal 
spite and to the sordid personal advantage of the machine 
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workers.” Speaking as Unionists, we have no hesitation in 
saying, from what we have frequently heard from Members 
of Parliament, there is some truth in these disagreeable remarks, 
which constitute one of the thousand reasons against making 
such a body as the House of Commons the autocrat of the 
British Empire. Mr. Ginnell revealed the interesting fact, 
which will cause Parliamentary proceedings to be regarded 
with increasing suspicion, that the Party Whips compile lists 
of members “willing to take part in debate, and not 
allowing members whose names were not on the lists to speak 
unless from the Front Benches. It was an improper and uncon- 
stitutional practice that should not have been allowed to grow 
up, and it was a deadly blow at Parliament as a deliberative 
assembly. It was a deliberate attack on the independence of 
members not named on a Party list, and he (Mr. Ginnell) had 
experienced the effects of it, both in the House and in Committee. 
On respectful complaint being made, both Speaker and Chairman 
of Committees became snappish.” We are anxious to distinguish 
between the general and the particular and personal; we know 
nothing whatsoever of the Chairman of Committees, who may 
for aught we know to the contrary suffer from chronic 
snappishness. But “snappish” is hardly the epithet that 
would suggest itself as appropriate to Mr. Lowther. Mr. Ginnell 
harped too much on his own grievances, artlessly observing, 
“He was quite aware that the House would rather hear any 
one than himself, but did that deprive him of the right to speak, 
or give the Speaker or Chairman the right, at the bidding of the 
Party Whip, to prevent him from speaking?” while he followed 
the example of most Front Benchers by speaking far too long. 


Mr. GINNELL, who appears to.be an unattached Nationalist with 
no caucus behind him, naturally provoked the fury of all devout 
Parliamentarians who regard any comment on 
Parliamentary proceedings as blasphemy. But 
there was a certain undercurrent of sympathy 
among independent members with his reflections on a system of 
which the general public now hear for the first time, which was 
in no way affected by the servile speech of the head of the Molly 
Maguire caucus, Mr. John Redmond, who is all butter nowa- 


Breach of 
Privilege 
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days—at any rate, on this side of the Atlantic—or the meagre 
contribution of Mr. Parker, the momentary spokesman of the 
Labour caucus. Mr. Lowther, as always, spoke admirably in 
returning thanks for the honour of re-election, showing his 
customary dignity, felicity, and humour. He regretted that 
Mr. Ginnell was aggrieved, though he could not help thinking 
“that he has been really attacking the right hon. gentleman the 
Chairman of Committees through my body, having an opportunity 
on this occasion which he possibly might not have obtained under 
other circumstances.” Mr. Lowther was unconscious of having 
dealt out any different justice to Mr. Ginnell to what he had to 
others. “So far as his criticisms of my conduct are deserved, 
I will note them—I accept the lecture from him—and I will, I 
hope, bear them in mind. So far as they are undeserved, and 
I think that many were greatly exaggerated, the hon. member 
has already had his answer from the House.” The Ginnell 
incident, which owes its interest to the searchlight 
thrown upon Parliamentarism, had an _ interesting sequel 
(Feb. 17 and Feb. 20), which formed an invaluable prelude 
to the discussion of the Parliament Bill. Mr. Ian Malcolm 
(Feb. 17) raised a question of privilege by calling attention to 
@ letter which had appeared in an Irish newspaper, the Midland 
Reporter, addressed to Mr. Ginnell, on February 1, by Mr. 
Josiah Wedgwood, one of those numerous Radicals endowed 
with a double dose of truculence and a corresponding dose of 
sensitiveness. Mr. Wedgwood is a more or less amiable mono- 
maniac on the subject of land taxes, and this letter, in which 
he assured Mr. Ginnell that there was a good deal of sympathy 
with him on the Radical Benches, contained the ludicrous 
statement: “‘ He (the Speaker) is not a bit impartial, and, as 
I regard him as one of the most deadly enemies of the taxation 
of Land Values (laughter), you have not only my admiration 
of your courage, but also my sympathy. ‘Jerry’ MacVeagh 
(laughter) tells me that the right method is to put down a vote 
of censure on him, and we will, too, when we have a suitable 
opportunity. I have long since given up ever going near him 
or Emmott (Chairman of Committee) to say I wanted to 
speak,” 
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No one outside the House of Commons regarded this episode 
as other than a joke. Mr. Wedgwood at once explained that 
R he had never heard of the Midland Reporter, 
ubble . 

Bubble and he could not understand how his personal 

letter could have found its way into print, and he 
expressed his regret for any pain and annoyance caused the 
Speaker. However, the House of Commons always makes heavy 
weather of trifles, and the Front Benches vied with one another 
in solemnity, it being ultimately decided that the “debate” 
should be adjourned until Monday (February 20), in order that 
the transgressors might be adequately dealt with. Still more 
strange, almost the entire Press took the portentous view, which 
had been complicated by the fact that the unconscious Mr. 
Ginnell, who was quietly seated in the library of the House of 
Commons during the hubble-bubble of February 17, had put 
down a motion to enforce his former protest against present 
procedure, to which Mr. Asquith had given point by his robbery 
of the time of private members. We do not grudge a single 
second devoted to the Ginnell episode, which gives such a valuable 
foretaste of the treatment individuals might expect under the 
despotism of the demagogues and the caucuses under Single 
Chamber Government. In a crowded and excited House 
(Feb. 20), the Prime Minister solemnly rose and announced 
that Mr. Wedgwood would make a statement, which consisted 
of a handsome and unreserved withdrawal of the absurd 
aspersion contained in his letter, coupled with an apology to 
the Speaker for having made such remarks, even in a private 
letter. This apology was accepted by the Speaker. Mr. Ginnell 
followed with a long and elaborate statement of a not altogether 
felicitous character, though he expressed his deep regret to Mr. 
Wedgwood for publishing a letter which was obviously personal 
though not marked “ private.” He reiterated his statement that 
“the specific complaint against the Speaker and against the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, is that, by receiving from the 
Party Whips lists of members secretly selected, and by giving 
them preference and precedence in debate, they, consciously 
or unconsciously, co-operate with the Whips in depriving of their 
undoubted rights the members maliciously kept off those lists. 
This is unfair, illegal, and unconstitutional.” The Speaker 
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showed his usual fairness and forbearance throughout a trying 
episode, and afforded Mr. Ginnell ample opportunity of stating 
and re-stating his case, which amounted to this, that lists 
of favoured individuals are prepared by the Whips of the 
different groups for the use of the Speaker or Chairman, who 
makes his selection from such lists, with the result that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for independent members 
to get a hearing. The Speaker briefly replied that he did not 
propose to defend himself against the charge of partiality, but 
he explained the arrangements in anticipation of a big debate, 
maintaining that it was for the convenience of the Chair that 
these Whips’ lists, should be placed at his disposal, though 
neither he nor the Chairman of Committees was bound to limit 
his discretion in calling upon speakers to the names on the lists. 
One member, whose name had never appeared on any official 
list, had nevertheless been called upon twenty times during one 
Session. 


Mr. AsquitH came out in his best heavy father style, agreeing 
that Mr. Ginnell’s publication of Mr. Wedgwood’s letter was a 
The Result breach of the privileges of the House, for which 

no justification or even apology had been offered. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, on behalf of the Opposition Front Bench, 
expressed his complete concurrence ; but the discussion did not end 
there, as various members at the opposite pole of politics to our- 
selves, protested against the practice which Mr. Ginnell had exposed, 
and which was now fully admitted to exist. Mr. J. Ward, the 
Labour member for Stoke-on-Trent, who has occasional gleams of 
independence, roundly declared that “it would be a mistake for 
the Speaker or the two Front Benches to imagine that there was 
not a great deal of discontent underlying the working of the 
present system. He was extremely sorry to hear Mr. Speaker 
say he had decided not to reconsider the situation.” Mr. Watt, 
Radical member for Glasgow, referred to the fiction “ that 
the occupant of the Chair became by his election a god or a demi- 
god. (“Oh!” and laughter and cries of “ Withdraw.”) No 
member of Parliament was a god. (Laughter and ironical cries 
of “ Withdraw.”) Ifa god ever found his way into the House, 
he would be sure to apply immediately for the Chiltern 
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Hundreds. (Laughter.)” Mr. Watt’s special grievance was 
that inadequate attention was paid to Scotsmen, and “ when a 
Scottish Bill was introduced, 65 per cent. of the talk on it was 
by English members.” We had hitherto regarded ourselves as 
a Celt-ridden people. Sir J. Jardine pointed out that many 
members had learnt a great deal from this debate. ‘“‘ He had 
sat in the House during three parliaments, and till now he had 
but a hazy notion as to the effect of the Whips’ list in regard to 
catching the Speaker’s eye.” Needless to say, the Ministerial 
and Opposition Whips played into each other’s hands, Lord 
Balcarres making the startling statement that the lists handed 
in to the Speaker were entirely composed by the unofficial mem- 
bers themselves! While the ninth or tenth Master of Elibank 
endorsed the statement “of his noble friend, the member for 
the Chorley Division (Lord Balcarres) as to the practice pursued 
in regard to the Whips’ lists,” Mr. Pirrie, the Radical member 
for Aberdeen, absolved the Speaker from all blame, for 
present grievances, which were largely due “to the exaggerated 
opinion of their self-importance entertained by the occupants of 
the two Front Benches. The debates on the amendments to the 
Address were a positive scandal,” owing to the disproportionate 
amount of time consumed by the great, wise, and eminent. 
When the House had solemnly voted that Mr. Ginnell had 
been guilty of a breach of privilege in publishing Mr. Wedgwood’s 
letter—which we should prefer to describe as a breach of 
decorum and good taste, carrying with it its own punishment— 
Mr. Asquith proceeded with the pompous proposal that Mr. 
Ginnell should be suspended from the service of the House for 
a week, which was approved by the Opposition Front Bench, 
but was met by an amendment from Mr. Bottomley which was 
translated by the Speaker as follows: “ That the question be 
not now put.” Mr. William O’Brien, a man of native inde- 
pendence—of whom there are few specimens in the House of 
Commons—deplored that Mr. Ginnell should have attacked a 
defective system in the wrong manner, and urged that the 
House would best consult its own dignity by declining to inflict 
any punishment. Considering that all the powers-that-be were 
leagued together, the defeat of the amendment by 314 to 102 
was somewhat significant, after which the motion to suspend 
Mr. Ginnell was carried by a majority of 227 (311 to 84). 
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Tu1s will be a convenient place to insert the text of the 
Parliament Bill, to which the discussion provoked by the 
Th ' Ginnell episode has, as we have already remarked, 
e Parlia- , 
ment Bill forded an invaluable prelude. We make no 
apology for this reproduction, as we feel sure 
that the document—which has since been introduced by Mr. 
Asquith, and has now become the chief topic of the Session—will 
be of the greatest use to our readers, especially to those living 
abroad, who find it difficult to follow debates which are not 
always rendered more intelligible by the epitomes and cablegrams 
professing to record them. We would particularly call attention 
to the powers of the Speaker under the Parliament Bill, which 
would make it impossible for a man of Mr. Lowther’s calibre 
to occupy the position, because, unless the Speaker consented 
to become the creature of the dominant caucus, he would become 
a common objective of the demagogues ; whereas, if he became the 
creature of the Caucus, the Speakership, as we have known it, 
would disappear, and, as pointed out on previous pages, this 
great office would become the natural spoil of the Monds, the 
Byleses or the Ures. As Mr. Magnus points out in a letter to 
the Times (Feb. 21), the Parliament Bill provides that the 
Royal assent shall be given to a Bill to which the House 
of Lords has not consented if it is accompanied by the 
Speaker’s certificate that it is a Money Bill; and, further, that 
such certificate shall be final for all purposes. Thus the 
Speaker’s veto would, in future, alone stand between the appetites 
of the House of Commons caucus and legislative enactment under 
the form of a Money Bill. “Does Mr. Wedgwood’s attitude 
permit any prudent man to dare to hope that a puppet Speaker 
will not follow the puppet Peers ?” 


TEXT OF THE PARLIAMENT BILL 

Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for regulating the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament : 

And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by Parliament ina 
measure effecting such substitution for limiting and defining the powers of the 
new Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as in this Act 
appears for restricting the existing powers of the House of Lords: 


—~ — ag 
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Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 

Powers or Hovse or Lorps as to Money Bits 


1,—(1) If a Money Bill, having been passed by the House of Commons, and 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session, 
is not passed by the House of Lords without amendment within one month 
after it is so sent up to that House, the Bill shall, unless the House of Commons 
direct to the contrary, be presented to His Majesty and become an Act of 
Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified, notwithstanding that the 
House of Lords have not consented to the Bill. 

(2) A Money Bill means a Bill which in the opinion of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons contains only provisions dealing with all or any of the 
following subjects, namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or 
regulation of taxation ; charges on the Consolidated Fund or the provision of 
money by Parliament; supply; the appropriation, control, or regulation of 
public money; the raising or guarantee of any loan or the repayment thereof ; 
or matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 

(3) When a Bill to which the House of Lords has not consented is presented 
to His Majesty for assent as a Money Bill, the Bill shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of the Speaker of the House of Commons that it is a Money Bill. 

(4) No amendment shall be allowed to a Money Bill which, in the opinion 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, is such as to prevent the Bill 
retaining the character of a Money Bill. 


RESTRICTION OF THE PoweERs oF THE Houser or Logps as TO 
BILLs OTHER THAN Monty BItts 


2.—(1) If any Bill other than a Money Bill is passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive Sessions (whether of the same Parliament or not), 
and, having been sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the 
end of the Session is rejected by the House of Lords in each of those Sessions, 
that Bill shall, on its rejection for the third time by the House of Lords, un- 
less the House of Commons direct to the contrary, be presented to his Majesty 
and become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified thereto, 
notwithstanding that the House of Lords has not consented to the Bill: Pro- 
vided that this provision shall not take effect unless two years have elapsed 
between the date of the first introduction of the Bill in the House of Commons 
and the date on which it passes the House of Commons for the third time, 

(2) A Bill shall be deemed to be rejected by the House of Lords if it is not 
passed by the House of Lords either without amendment or with such amend- 
ments only as may be agreed to by both Houses. 

(3) A Bill shall be deemed to be the same Bill as a former Bill sent up to 
the House of Lords in the preceding Session if, when itis sent up to the House 
of Lords, it is identical with the former Bill or contains only such alterations as 
are certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons to be necessary owing 
to the time which has elapsed since the date of the former Bill, or to represent 
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amendments which have been made by the House of Lords in the former Bill 
in the preceding Session. 

Provided that the House of Commons may, if they think fit, on the passage 
of such a Bill through the House in the second or third Session, suggest any 
further amendments without inserting the amendments in the Bill, and any 
such suggested amendments shall be considered by the House of Lords, and if 
agreed to by that House, shall be treated as amendments made by the House of 
Lords and agreed to by the House of Commons; but the exercise of this power 
by the House of Commons shall not affect the operation of this section in the 
event of the Bill being rejected by the House of Lords. 


CERTIFICATE OF SPEAKER 

3. Any certificate of the Speaker of the House of Commons given under 
this Act shall be conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
Court of law. 

Savine ror Existine Ricuts AND PRIVILEGES ofr THE HovsE or Commons 

4, Nothing in this Act shall diminish or qualify the existing rights 

and privileges of the House of Commons. 
DuRATION OF PARLIAMENT, 1 Geo. 1, stat. 2, c. 38 

5. Five years shall be substituted for seven years as the time fixed for the 

maximum duration of Parliament under the Septennial Act, 1715. 
Snort TITLE 
6. This Act may be cited as the Parliament Act, 1910. 


PARLIAMENT was opened by His Majesty in person, with the 
full splendour of the ancient ceremonial, on Monday, February 6. 
Accompanied by the Queen, King George, who 
now made his first appearance at a public function 
since the funeral of his father, drove in the old 
State Coach, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, from Buck- 
ingham Palace wa the Mall, the Horse Guards, and Whitehall 
to the Victoria Tower, the route being lined by troops, who 
remained in position until the return of Their Majesties after 
the ceremony. The whole function was brilliant, and long 
may such splendour be maintained in the somewhat drab times 
upon which we have fallen, though humane persons cherish 
the hope that the State Coach may undergo some reform, so 
as to mitigate the torture immemorially inflicted upon its 
illustrious occupants by locomotion in this terrible vehicle. Not 
the least interesting feature of the opening of Parliament was 
that for the first time the Dominions were formally represented. 
If any one can save the British Empire, it is George V. His 


The King’s 
Speech 
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Majesty read the Speech from the Throne, which opened with a 
touching reference to the grievous loss sustained by the Empire 
through the death of the late King. ‘“ When, a year ago, he 
addressed you from the Throne, no one could have foreseen that 
His life of unceasing and devoted activity in the service of His 
subjects was so soon to be cut short. Bowing to the inscrutable 
decree of Providence, I take courage from His example, and I 
am sustained in my abiding sorrow by the sympathy extended 
to me by My People in every part of My Dominion.” There 
was a Victorian touch about this passage that was peculiarly 
impressive. Immensely popular as was King Edward among 
his own subjects, the extraordinary influence of his magnetic 
personality can only be fully appreciated by those who are in 
touch with foreign opinion, upon which His Majesty made an 
ineflaceable impression. It would be impossible even for a 
courtier to exaggerate the feelings entertained towards him 
abroad, or the devotion he inspired among all lovers of peace on 
the Continent, as may be gathered from the manner in which 
“Le Roi Edouard” is spoken of by patriotic Frenchmen. It 
is an immense satisfaction to know that King George is among 
the warmest admirers of his father’s policy, and that he will 
miss no opportunity of confirming and developing it. 


Ir may suit Parliamentarians to dismiss the Crown as a cypher, 
but they will never succeed in making it a cypher so long as it 
A Threatenea 18 worn by Sovereigns of the calibre of Queen 
Fiasco Victoria, Edward the Seventh, and George the 

Fifth. It was noted that, during the Procession 
through the streets, Their Majesties were received with 
unbounded enthusiasm which set; the seal of popular approval 
on the wisdom and courage of the King in disregarding the 
counsels of the over-cautious and in insisting on vindicating 
his reputation as a man, a husband, and a father, by bringing 
calumniators to book who had circulated the grotesque legend 
of a morganatic marriage. The Royal Speech gave a cordial 
welcome to the Duke of Connaught on the completion of his 
recent mission to South Africa, where he had been received with 
the utmost enthusiasm and loyalty by every class of the com- 
munity. British relations with foreign Powers continued to be 
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friendly ; the Japanese Government had notified their intention 
of terminating the treaty of commerce of 1894, and the hope 
was expressed that current negotiations might result in the 
conclusion of a satisfactory new Treaty. A special paragraph 
was devoted to the affairs of Persia, to whose Government His 
Majesty’s Ministers had been compelled to address strong 
representations on the continued disorder on the trade routes in 
Southern Persia, though there was some hint of withdrawal 
from the bold position previously taken up in this statement: 
“Some improvement has lately been shown in the condition of 
the routes, and My Ministers propose to await further develop- 
ments before pressing for the adoption of their own proposal, 
which, in any case, would have no other object than to see the 
authority of the Persian Government restored and_ trade 
protected.” The speech anticipated with interest the ap- 
proaching Imperial Conference, “at which the chief Ministers 
of my self-governing Dominions and of the Mother Country will 
unite in council regarding matters of importance submitted by 
my respective governments.” The agenda of the Imperial 
Conference, which has since been published, hardly bears out 
this paragraph in the Speech from the Throne, for which, we 
need scarcely say, Ministers are wholly and solely responsible 
—probably Mr. Lewis Harcourt—because it is perfectly obvious 
that, in spite of official verbiage, our so-called Imperial Govern- 
ment has done everything to rob the Imperial Conference of 
interest by its pedantry and folly, and as the Dominions are not 
prepared to repeat the unpleasant experience of 1907, when they 
were treated with unconcealable contempt by Messrs. Asquith and 
Co., the topics generally speaking are trivial, and, but for the 
Coronation, the Conference would be a fiasco. 


Tue Crown alone can save the Empire from crumbling under 
the pressure of such politicians as for the time being control 
the destinies of the Mother Country. That King 
George is conscious of his great responsibility is 
shown by the personal paragraph announcing that, 
after “the solemnity of my Coronation has been celebrated,” 
he intends “to revisit my Indian Dominions, and there to hold 
an assemblage, in order to make known in person to my subjects 


Our Only 
Hope 
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my succession to the Imperial Crown of India.” Here we have 
another fine imaginative touch, which can hardly have 
originated in the mind of the conventional draughtsman of 
such documents. Finally, the “Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons” were informed that “ the estimates for the ensuing 
year will in due course be laid before you,” a laconic statement 
indicating that the annual struggle in the Cabinet between the 
big party of the Little Navy and the little party of the Big Navy 
had not been concluded, and there is much foreboding as to the 
possible issue of a conflict which is rendered peculiarly critical 
owing to the determined and aggressive naval policy of Austria- 
Hungary, acting under Prussian pressure. Finally, came the 
reference to the Parliament Bill, thus euphemistically described : 
“Proposals will be submitted to you without delay for settling 
the relations between the two Houses of Parliament, with the 
object of securing the more effective working of the Constitu- 
tion.” 


THe debate on the Address in the House of Lords was opened 
by that quondam democrat and enemy: of the Peers once known 
Th as Sir Walter Balthazar Foster, who was recently 
e Address , ; 

in the Lords ©2u0bled for the splendid service rendered to the 

State by vacating a safe Radical seat in Derby- 
shire in order to make room for Colonel Seeley of the swelled 
head, who had been previously ejected from Liverpool. That 
Sir Walter Balthazar Foster has not forgotten the faithful 
Radicals of Ilkeston for their unswerving fidelity in returning 
to Parliament after Parliament a “Down with the Lords” 
politician, is shown by his touching adoption of a somewhat 
magnificent title—Lord Ilkeston. It is interesting to remember 
that, at the by-election caused by his precipitate withdrawal 
in favour of Colonel Seeley, his supporters were furious at any 
suggestion that Sir Walter would receive his reward in the shape 
of an hereditary peerage. They must be equally surprised that, 
in his first speech in the House of Lords, he should express the 
hope that that pernicious body, which has been the subject of 
much vituperation in Derbyshire, “might for generations con- 
tinue to perform functions of great authorit and usefulness.” 
Another democrat, a shade less ardent—Mr. Freeman Thomas, 
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now disguised as Lord Willingdon, presumably on account of 
his willingness to oblige the Demagogues on all possible occasions 
—seconded the Address. Owing to a misprint in the Spectator, 
which described Lord Hillingdon as having discharged that 
office, it is understood that the latter has received many condo- 
lences from his friends at even being momentarily associated 
with Messrs. Asquith and Co. The Spectator subsequently atoned 
for its inadvertence by publishing this witty couplet :— 

Why spread confusion in our ranks 

Why take a Tory from us; 

Lzit Lord Hillingdon (who banks) 

And enter Freeman Thomas ! 
Lord Lansdowne paid the mover and seconder the customary 
compliments, and entered at large upon an able and exhaustive 
discussion of the topics discussed in the speech from the Throne, 
as also upon some omitted, as, for example, the Declaration of 
London—which we prefer to call the Declaration agaist 
London—the publication of which “has created very grave 
apprehensions in the minds of the commercial public in this 
country,’ an observation which, we trust, may be taken as 
dissipating the dread that the two Front Benches intend to 
put their heads together against national interests, as has 
happened far too frequently of late years on matters apper- 
taining to National Defence. 


A¥rrTEerR emphasising the significance of the Reciprocity agreement 
between Canada and the United States, and dwelling on the 
amazing finance of the present Government, Lord 


pe downe’s L2nsdowne commented on the curious omission 
Inquiries of all reference to Payment of Members and the 


Osborne Judgment, upon which definite pledges 
had been given by the Government. As regards the Constitutional 
question, he quoted Mr. Asquith’s statement last December, 
in East Fife, concerning the Conference: “It held many 
sittings; its deliberations extended over many months, and 
there were moments, many moments indeed very nearly up to 
the close of these deliberations, when I myself entertained, when 
I believe our colleagues in the Conference representing the 
other side entertained, something not very far short of a 
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sanguine hope that such a settlement might be reached.” It 
seemed inconceivable that, in the face of this statement, they 
should now revert to a condition of war @ l’outrance. There 
were other things to be noted besides the Conference. In the 
first place, the two General Elections of last year, the first of 
which dissipated two-thirds of the Ministerial majority, which 
fell from 354 to 124, composed entirely of Home Rule and Labour 
factions acknowledging no special allegiance to the Government. 
“Tn December 1910, you (2.e. Ministers) thought you would 
try your luck again. You were in a hurry. You could not 
wait for the new register. Why were you so anxious to go to 
the country again?” Ministers had explained their reasons 
with the utmost frankness. The Foreign Secretary had declared 
that they desired to receive greater authority from the people, 
while the Prime Minister sought a more emphatic pronouncement 
for his policy. “Did they get it? What they wanted—and 
there can be no doubt about it—was to get a majority which 
would emancipate them from the control of the factions upon 
whom they are now obliged to depend. Are they emancipated ? 
The yoke sits exactly where it sat, and if His Majesty’s Ministers 
flinch in their progress, they will find that the same whip is 
cracked on their flanks, the same spur is driving into their sides, 
and they will be exactly where they were before the General 
Election to which their appeal was made.” Something else 
had happened since the production of last year’s Parliament 
Bill. The House of Lords had brought forward its own 
proposals as to its composition and functions, and the relations 
between the two Houses, which bad been brushed on one side 
as though unworthy the paper on which they were written. 
But if the preamble of the Parliament Bill was honest, there 
could be no final settlement of the Constitutional question until 
the reform of the House of Lords had been dealt with. Lord 
Lansdowne’s politeness to his opponents carried him to the 
length of simulating “intense interest” in the reply to these 
and other questions which he might receive from Lord 
Crewe. But we need hardly say that Lord Crewe’s utterance, 
though consuming two or three columns of type, was as 
barren as usual. It did not contain one single observation of 
the faintest interest, and, as Lord Crewe’s opinions count for 
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less than nothing in the Cabinet, sensible people spare them- 
selves the trouble of reading his excruciatingly dreary speeches. 
The Address in reply to the speech from the throne was agreed 
to by the House of Lords, as usual, before dinner-time. We 
cannot help expressing our regret that the Peers should not have 
taken advantage of their subsequent leisure to show their 
interest in Imperial affairs by discussing the great questions 
opened up by the Reciprocity Agreement between Canada and 
the United States. Nor was a good impression made by the 
prolonged inactivity of the Peers towards their own counter- 
constructive policy. It was not until February 22 that Lord 
Lansdowne gave notice of his intention to introduce a Bill for 
the Reform of the House of Lords. With strong, earnest and 
resourceful leading the game is entirely in our hands and we are 
the masters of the situation. Lord Lansdowne has displayed 
such conspicuous skill and statesmanship throughout the pro- 
longed crisis as to entitle him to the confidence of Unionists, 
who are nevertheless puzzled by the coma which not infrequently 
creeps into our counsels and paralyses our Party. 


THERE is nothing more entertaining in politics than the amazing 
contrast between the average Radical candidate in quest of 
votes and seats and that same individual clothed 
—in a Court suit—and in his right mind, moving 
the Address in the House of Commons in reply to 
the King’s Speech. Weare, unfortunately, ignorant 
as to the political record of Mr. Baker, the Radical member for 
Accrington, who played the part of mover on February 6, in an 
unimpeachable utterance, in the course of which he expressed a 
confident belief that ‘‘ our Imperial interests no doubt would be 
greatly advanced by the forthcoming Imperial Conference. It would 
be superfluous to offer anything in the shape of a formal welcome 
to those who visited our shores, not as strangers, but rather as 
kinsmen, whose coming was expected and who were returning to 
their natural home. Such meetings of the authoritative spokes- 
men of the Empire contributed in an incalculable degree to 
strengthen our common bonds and to develop the consciousness 
of a common purpose in all parts of the Empire.” This from a 
supporter of a Government which has steadily weakened the 
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bonds of Empire, and has appointed recently a Colonial Secretary 
to whom the British Empire is anathema maranatha, as it was to 
his father before him, and is simply using his office for the 
purpose of political intrigue in home politics. Mr. Baker 
concluded by expressing the somewhat optimistic hope that the 
coming Constitutional controversy “would bring with it no 
unnecessary bitterness, and would contribute to the dignity of 
the House and the prosperity of his Majesty’s subjects.” Unless 
the Member for Accrington is a very different man and makes 
very different speeches to his constituents from other Radical 
members, how amazed Accrington must be on reading his 
Imperialist and statesmanlike sentiments. Mr. Wiles, the 
Radical member for South Islington, in seconding the Address, 
announced that ‘‘ when the Mother of Parliaments undertook 
the task of readjusting the legislative machinery to prevent 
friction in the working of the representative system, it excited 
world-wide interest.” This is perfectly true, but it depends 
how it is done as to whether it excites world-wide admiration, 
and Mr. Wiles would have to travel very far from Islington 
before discovering any community impressed by the policy and 
proceedings of the Government he supports. He informed 
the House that the Parliament Bill had been specifically 
before the electors, and shared the optimistic expectations of 
the mover. “Doubtless there would be keen differences of 
opinion, but he hoped he might apply the words of Tennyson: 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood 
There must be stormy weather ; 


But for some true result of good 
All parties work together,” 


The spectacle of the members of the present Government working 
with anybody for the common good is delightful, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Wiles on his humour. 


Mr. Batrour touched upon a good many topics, as is customary 
on such occasions, and after an entertaining account of the 
Home Secretary’s self-advertising efforts in Sidney 
Street, he dwelt with grave emphasis on the 
Canadian Agreement, which he described as “a 
great Imperial disaster—brought upon us entirely by the 
VOL, LYII 3 
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refusal of the Government and those who supported them to 
listen to the long pleadings of Canadian statesmen extending 
over many decades.” He followed up this speech by an 
emphatic pronouncement on the same subject at a banquet 
that evening at the Constitutional Club, held in honour 
of Mr. F. E. Smith and the Unionist captors of Radical seats 
at the General Election. In the Commons Mr. Balfour 
endeavoured, but without more success than on previous 
occasions, to elicit some explanation of the December Dissolu- 
tion, which so far had been attributed to the Ministerial need 
for greater emphasis and authority—i.e. a larger majority and 
a@ more powerful mandate for their attack on the Constitufion 
—as specifically demanded by the Premier and the Foreign 
Minister ; but Mr. Asquith, who has developed an unparalleled 
capacity for affirmation or denial, according to the needs of 
the moment, has suddenly discovered that he was merely asking 
his own constituents in Fife to give him a larger majority! But 
if there was sufficient emphasis and authority in the last Parlia- 
ment to pass the Parliament Bill, why this needless Dissolution ? 
There was nothing of note in Mr. Asquith’s reply except the 
statement for which every one was prepared, that Ministers 
intended to rush the Parliament Bill through the House of 
Commons at the expense of the despised private members, in 
order to provoke a crisis on the eve of the Coronation. Surely 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird; the Peers are 
not precisely fools, and it is their bounden duty to postpone the 
crisis until after the Coronation. The demagogues, of whom 
Mr. Asquith has become one of the most shameless, care no more 
for the decencies of public life than they do for the credit of 
the country, and would be only too delighted to spoil the Coronation 
month, all the more as their masters, the Molly Maguires, have 
decided to boycott the Coronation; but his Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion owe a duty to the Crown and the country, even if Ministers 
are callous, and it is incredible that the Lords should play the 
game of the Government as artlessly foreshadowed by the Prime 
Minister. The Peers should resolutely refuse to discuss the 
Parliament Bill until after the Coronation. In so doing they 
would meet the wishes of the entire Empire outside the 
Coalition. 
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Tar Debate on the Address ran its usual course, and Unionist 


members were active in various matters. An important discus- 
re ee sion took place on February 8, when Mr. Austen 
Debate Chamberlain, on behalf of the Opposition, which, 

we may say in passing, he subsequently led with 
ability during Mr. Balfour’s absence—caused by the death of 
his brother, a popular and devoted Volunteer, Colonel Eustace 
Balfour—moved an amendment on the fiscal question. The 
speaker declared that he had not abated “ one jot or tittle of the 
full programme of financial reform for which I have several times 
spoken in this House.” He had no intention of criticising the 
action either of the Government of Canada or that of the United 
States. ‘‘ Of course they must settle their own affairs. For the 
moment we are spectators, and spectators only. There is no man 
in the House or out of it, there is no man in the United King- 
dom, who desires to infringe the liberties of any of our great 
Dominions,” the development of which was a primary object of 
Tariff Reformers. “‘ Our complaint is not of the action of the 
Dominion Ministers, but of the action or inaction of Ministers 
here. Not only do I eschew all criticism of Canadian statesmen ; 
I am proud to rank myself on this question of Imperial trade 
policy as their disciple and follower. They were the first te 
give practical effect to the policy of Imperial Preference to which 
I and my friends stand committed, and for which we have 
fought, and will fight, in good times and in bad, through good 
report and evil report, until we bring it to a triumphant issue.” 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment, enforced as it was in 
clear and uncompromising language, was peculiarly opportune 
and welcome, as among the weaker vessels, who live in a 
state of semi-panic on all public questions, were indications 
of an effort to wriggle out of Preference on the pretext that 
Canadian policy had taken another turn. We can all see to-day 
how unjustifiable were these short views. 


Tue Agreement between Canada and the United States was 
described by the speaker as “a very wide one.” The 
iets Canadian Tariff system was a treaty system, 
ofCanada volving so far treaties with some twenty dif- 

ferent nations, each of which contained the 


‘most-favoured-nation clause, and according to the British 
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interpretation, which was also the Canadian interpretation,. 
*‘ every one of these nations must enjoy the same rates of duties: 
which are given to the United States.” But such was not the 
interpretation of the Washington Government, which contended 
that ‘it is no breach of the Clause to make special arrangements 
with any Powers, and not to share the advantage with which: 
they have most-favoured-nation agreements. It is rather a lop- 
sided agreement as between the British Empire and the United 
States.” So it is, but it is precisely the arrangement one would 
expect to find between two countries of whom one is inspired by 
Cobdenism and the other by common sense. Mr. Chamberlain 
asked the President of the Board of Trade what steps were 
being taken to protect British trade with the United States of 
America, ‘‘ Are the Government making any representations 
to secure for British manufacturers and British exporters in the 
United Kingdom the same favoured rates of duties which are now 


to be given to British manufacturers and exporters in Canada, 


or are we to have an arrangement between one of the great 
Dominions of the Crown and the United States which is not 
shared with the other portions of the Empire, and is more favour- 
able to the Dominion than to the Motherland?” British cutlery 
entering the United States was at present charged with a duty 
of about 40 per cent., but under the Agreement Canadian cutlery 
would only be called upon to pay 274 per cent. ‘“‘ Are 
the Government taking any steps to secure for our manufacturers 
equal advantages to those which the United States offer to 


Canadian manufacturers?” A similar case arose as regards: 
motor-cars, upon which the present United States duty was. 


45 per cent., to be reduced under the Agreement to 30 per cent. 
What were the Government doing in this case? 


For my part I have to confess that as it stands I cannot but feel that this- 


agreement has and must have a most far-reaching effect, not on the Dominion 


of Canada alone, but on the Empire at large, and particularly on the relations- 


which have prevailed in the past between the Dominion and the United 
Kingdom. An agreement which gives to Canadians better terms in the 
United States market than to our own manufacturers, which brings Oanada 
into closer ties of business with the United States than our own, takes the 


Dominion of Canada out of the Imperial orbit and draws her into the vortex: 


of Continental politics and Continental interests of the United States. 
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Mr. AusteN CHAMBERLAIN explained that hitherto Great Britain 
had been the preferred market for Canadian wheat, which 
‘ under the Agreement, however, would find its 

Down with . . . 
British way into the American market, with the result of 
Fradet diminishing American food-supplies. “ W hat will be 
the result on our own consumers? Their food will 
cost them more.” The people of this country, who had been told 
almost in one breath by Radical politicians that if we gave a Prefer- 
ence our farmers would be ruined by Canadian competition, while 
our towns would be starved for want of bread, would now dis- 
cover that, owing to the absence of that Preference, ‘“‘ supplies 
which they might have had and of which they had the first offer 
are turned from their shores and taken to be consumed by the 
people of the United States. 3 Trucks which carry corn southwards 
won’t run northwards empty [Ministerial cheers]. Do honourable 
gentlemen opposite know what they are cheering? [Cries of 
‘Free Trade.”’] The trucks which carry wheat southwards will 
take back American manufactures in competition with our own 
{Ministerial cheers].” By the new trade-route created under 
this agreement there would be a separation between Western 
Canada and the British market, and between British manufac- 
turers and Western Canada, while American competition would 
be subsidised and American railway interests would do every- 
thing to strengthen the agreement and thus accentuate the 
Preference on American manufactured goods. “I could have 
understood hon. gentlemen saying that these were great dis- 
advantages, but they must be endured in view of the supposed 
jarger advantages of the triumph of the abstract doctrine of Free 
Trade. But that they should rejoice in the additional struggle 
put upon our own people I did not expect [Ministerial laughter].” 
Even the House of Commons has never heard anything more 
closely resembling the crackling of thorns under a pot than this 
“laughter.” “Down with British Trade!” is evidently to be 
the new cry of the Radical Party. The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Sydney Buxton) made a meticulous speech, his 
most characteristic remark being the observation that he valued 
the Preference Canada accorded to the Mother Country, but he 
was opposed to reciprocating that Preference, though he inci- 
dentally disclosed its immense value to the people of this country 
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by pointing out that at the present time we sold twenty million 
pounds’ worth of goods to Canada, of which no less than two- 
thirds, or thirteen million pounds, received preferential treatment. 
As our readers are aware, before the institution of Preference 
British exports to Canada had died away to about five million 
pounds. 


TE Monds, the Chiozza Moneys, and such like were, needless to 
say, overjoyed at the prospect of the economic dismemberment 
C : of an Empire, which naturally means little to 
obdenite eee . , 

Rejoicing those who are alien in thought, feeling, and aspira- 

tion to British ideals, some of whom add hypo- 
crisy to their other offences by combining the preaching of 
Free Trade with the practice of a rigid form of Protection 
in their own business. Cobdenism has the same irresistible 
attraction for our Cobdenites which it had for Cobden, who 
revealed the entire animus of his policy in the historic letter 
which, though frequently quoted, is still insufficiently remem- 
bered: “ The Colonial system, with all its dazzling appeals to 
the passions of the people, can never be got rid of except by the 
indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually and imper- 
ceptibly loose the bands which unite our Colonies to us by a 
mistaken notion of self-interest” (letter to Henry Ashworth, 
April 12, 1842). Why haven’t the three Ds—the Demagogues, 
the Decoys, and the Dummies—at least the decency to get up 
and frankly tell us that they are aiming at the gradual dismem- 
berment of the British Empire “ by the indirect process of Free 
Trade,” instead of pretending to be animated in their oppo- 
sition to Preference by their Imperialism? The Prime Minister’s 
speech consisted of the stale, flat, unprofitable twaddle which 
has formed his stock-in-trade on this topic during the last seven 
years. Mr. Asquith has never made the faintest attempt to 
understand the position of Tariff Reformers or the policy of 
Imperial Preference, and is content to repeat Cobdenite cackle 
as the last word in economics. He never rises above the stand- 
point of the local political boss, and rejoiced over Canadian- 
American Reciprocity as a “score” for the Radical Party, and 
as we have seen let the cat out of the bag concerning Mr, 
Bryce by declaring: “the various negotiations (which resulted. 
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in the Reciprocity Agreement) were very carefully watched by 
our British Ambassador at Washington (Mr. Bryce), who was. 
in constant communication with the Canadian negotiators and 
who very properly kept his eye on British trade interests.” 


In the course of his “statesmanlike” speech, as it was described 
by the Cocoa Press, secure in the enjoyment of protected cocoa 
and Free Trade in everything else, the Prime 
Minister observed, “I think we are celebrating 
the obsequies of that which used to be called Imperial Prefer- 
ence.” If we have much more Asquith government there will 
be many other obsequies tocelebrate, and no doubt that cere- 
mony will be discharged with all the unctuous rectitude of which 
the present Prime Minister is a past-master. If he gets his own 
way we shall shortly be celebrating “ the obsequies of that which 
used to be called the British Constitution.” Among other 
announcements to be expected in due course from the same lips 
are the following: ‘‘I think we are celebrating the obsequies 
of that which used to be called the entente cordiale.”’ Again, 
“TI think we are celebrating the obsequies of that which used 
to be called the British Empire”; and at about the same 
time the same politician will announce, “I think we are cele- 
brating the obsequies of that which used to be called the British 
Navy.” In fact, there is no end to the vista of “ obsequies” 
opening up before us, unless the British people pull themselves 
together and enable some Unionist statesman to say, “I think 
we are celebrating the obsequies of that which used to be called 
Demagogue Government.” 


Obsequies 


THE peroration of Mr. Asquith’s speech was equally note- 
worthy: “In the meantime we may be thankful that the 
common sense and the political instinct of the 
electors of this country have saved them 
from the invitations offered to them to adopt 
what would have been one of the greatest and most disastrous 
political impostures of modern times.” This is polite towards the 
Dominions, which during a quarter of a century have urged 
the Mother Country to enter into commercial partnership with 
them on a basis of mutual Preference. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
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other apostles of Preference will be glad to hear themselves 
stigmatised as impostors—amid the raucous cheers of Patrick 
Ford’s “ Kept Party.” If any man should know an impostor 
when he sees him it is the present Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
His imposture takes the simple form of calling himself an 
Imperialist, whereas his outlook is that of the littlest of Little 
Englanders. The imposture of his Imperialism was effectively 
exposed by Mr. Balfour, who aptly recalled the fact that at 
the last Conference in 1907, when British Ministers were asked 
to grant preference by reducing existing duties on Imperial 
produce, Mr. Asquith (then Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
scornfully dismissed the suggestion because “it means that 
we are to consider the question whether we shall treat the 
foreigner and the Colonies, as it were, differently, and that we 
conceive we are not able to do.” As Mr. Balfour caustically 
observed, “‘ That is the point; there you have got it. There 
you have the real root objection by which the Government of 
1907 and presumably the Government of 1911, and presumably, 
also, the battalions which support them, really are moved. They 
will not treat the Colonies better than they treat foreign nations, 
and that is the broad difference between us!” In the ensuing 
division Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment was defeated by 
a majority of 102 (324 to 222). The figures are interesting as 
showing that not only are the Nationalists subsidised by the 
enemies of this country to smash the British Constitution and 
dismember the United Kingdom, but they have been equally 
bought in the interests of our commercial competitors across 
the Atlantic, who are as anxious that we maintain free imports 
as they are determined to maintain Protection. This gives the 
measure of their devotion to Ireland, who has suffered more 
from Cobdenism than any other part of the United Kingdom. 
Some of the Canadian contributors to the Molly Maguire fund 
must have occasional qualms over that particular investment. 


A DEMOCRATIC HOUSE OF COMMONS 
1906-1910 


WE are now on the slippery slope which leads to single-chamber 
government. Mr. Asquith has announced that the House of 
Commons must be supreme, Mr. Balfour has admitted that it 
must be predominant, and thoughtful men are beginning to 
ask themselves what the future sovereign power will be like. 
We can only argue from the past to the future. Some two or 
three years ago the House of Commons was the subject of dis- 
cussion in a suburban train. A fat pursy citizen summed up 
the argument by saying, “There are two opinions of the House 
of Commons, there is the opinion of the people inside who think 
that it represents the collected wisdom of the nation, and there 
is the opinion of the people outside who think that it is a damned 
monkey-house.”’ Under present circumstances, it may be worth 
while to inquire which view is nearest to the truth. 

The Home Secretary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Gog and Magog of demagogy, have virulently attacked the 
House of Lords. Mr. Lloyd George in particular has assailed 
it with every form of mendacious scurrility, and among other 
choice metaphors, he has compared the hereditary peers to litters 
of puppies, kangaroos, and rats in a trap. It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that some one with Mr. Lloyd George’s Celtic powers 
of vituperation should not have dealt with the case of the House 
of Commons. On the other hand, a dry statement of unques- 
tioned facts may be more effective, when not addressed to an 
East End crowd. The defence of the House of Lords as it at 
present exists may be put in a nutshell. On one question out 
of a hundred it. may speak as a class assembly, but on the 
remaining ninety-nine it fairly and faithfully voices the opinions 
of those sections of the community which represent the deliberate 
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and considered will of the nation. The reason why the House of 
Lords is to be obliterated from the Constitution is worthy of the 
House of Commons. The Lords in 1909 delayed the People’s Budget 
until the opinion of the country could be taken onit. The country 
returned amajority opposed to the Budget. If the Irish Nationalists 
had not been squared, and had voted straight, there would have 
been a majority of forty against the Budget. The rock of the 
Lords offending was the loss of a hundred Radical seats. The 
strongest reason for the reform of the Lords is the degeneracy 
of the House of Commons. A second chamber which suffered 
the Trade Disputes Act and the Eight Hours Act to pass 
obviously requires strengthening. 

The House of Lords and the House of Commons are known 
to lawyers as the House of Law and the House of Jaw—but that 
is a partial and professional view of the subject. In its judicial 
capacity the House of Lords constitutes an august tribunal 
which for authority and impartiality is approached only by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and when legal questions 
are the subject of general debate, there are no less than fourteen 
peers who have held high judicial office. Many of them have 
been law officers of the Crown, and they can speak with all 
the weight of long judicial and legal experience. The House of 
Commons in its debates is not embarrassed by any member 
with judicial experience. Still, each House represents an im- 
portant aspect of English national life. Speaking broadly, the 
House of Lords represents the experience of the nation, while 
the House of Commons represents its flatulence. Regarded 
as a vent-pipe through which the malodorous gases of the body 
politic may escape harmlessly into the air, the House of Commons 
is distinctly useful. But if that House is to be the supreme 
power in the State it ought to be something more than a mere 
gas-pipe or even a gas-works. Paley’s description of the pre- 
democratic House of Commons is well known : 


We have a House of Commons in which are found the most considerable 
landholders and merchants of the kingdom; the heads of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Law; the occupiers of great offices in the State, together with many 
private individuals eminent by their knowledge, eloquence, and activity. If the 
country be not safe in such hands, in whom may it confide its interests ? 


As matters now stand, that is an accurate description of the 
House of Lords, but it has no application whatever to the House: 
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of Commons of 1906, or its abortive successor of 1910. In 
considering the composition of the House of Commons, the 
Unionist minority may be left out of account. In divisions 
they are hopelessly out-numbered, and free discussion has been 
abolished. Government measures are carried by means of the 
guillotine and closure, and the House has become a mechanical 
contrivance for registering the decrees of the composite majority. 
The Budget of 1910, after being truncated to placate the Irish, 
was closured through all its contentious stages in three days. The 
fitness of the House of Commons to deal with the all-important 
questions which come before it, must therefore be determined 
by the qualifications of the composite majority. It would 
puzzle omnipotence to discover any question of first-rate public 
importance which could be discussed by that majority with 
anything like the weight of experience and knowledge which 
would be available in the House of Lords. Suppose the army 
is the subject of debate. In the Lords we have Lords Roberts, 
Wolseley, and Kitchener. There are seven peers who have 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-General or Vice-Admiral, and 
many another distinguished soldier or sailor. In the Ministerial 
ranks in the Commons there is not a single soldier who has com- 
manded even a brigade on active service, and probably their 
most distinguished officer is the notorious Colonel Lynch. In 
1906 the navy was represented only by Lieutenant Bellairs. 
His short practical experience brought him into hopeless conflict 
with his party, and when he departed, the navy was not repre- 
sented by as much as a cabin boy. 

England is a country dependent on its commerce. LTondon 
is, or at any rate was until a year or two ago, the great 
money market of the world. Though legislation can do but 
little to promote the financial prosperity of the country, 
it can very easily cripple it, and put out of gear the delicate 
and intricate machinery of Lombard Street. In the Commons 
British commerce is mainly represented by a successful soap- 
boiler and an acidulated alkali-maker. The great names among 
merchants and bankers are conspicuous by their absence. A 
directorship of the Bank of England is the blue ribbon of finance. 
Not a single director of the Bank sits on the Government side. 
It is true that in the House of 1906 there was one foreign banker, 
with leanings towards bimetallism, but he was soon relegated 
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‘to the Upper Chamber. In the Lords there is a wealth of finan- 
cial knowledge. The great banking houses, such as Rothschilds, 
Barings, Glyn, Mills and Robarts, are all represented there. 
‘The chief shipping lines, the higher commerce, and the great 
home industries are well represented, while colonial commerce 
has its spokesmen in Lords Strathcona and Mount Stephen. 
Among statesmen trained in finance it is sufficient to men- 
tion Lords St. Aldwyn, Cromer, Milner and Welby. Any 
‘financial question that may arise cannot fail to be discussed 
with illuminating knowledge and mature experience. 

England is still in the van of scientific progress, and scientific 
problems become daily of increasing importance to the welfare of 
the people. With the exception of the philosophic Mr. Haldane 
{elected under the Privy Councillor rule), not a single member 
-of the Royal Society is to be found in the democratic majority. 
Mr. Haldane’s presence in that throng may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by his transcendental training in reconciling antinomies. 
In the Lords sit Lord Rayleigh, Lord Crawford, Lord Walsing- 
ham, and many other peers with high scientific attainments. 
The health of the people must always be a matter of concern 
to the legislature. Not a name known to medicine or surgery 
is to be found on the Government benches. It is true that in 
the House of 1906 there was a member who, many years ago, 
established a reputation as a physician in the Midlands, but 
Lord Ilkeston has been dismissed to the Lords to join his great 
colleague, Lord Lister. The democratic party quickly purges 
itself of any member who shows any technical knowledge which 
is not strictly subordinated to party purposes. Witness the 
fate of Mr. Harold Cox who was ostracised for fearlessly applying 
the principles of political economy to the financial proposals 
of the Government. 

Agriculture is still the most important industry in the 
United Kingdom. No one would deny that the largest, the 
most enlightened, and the most generous landowners are to be 
found in the House of Lords. The democratic majority in 
the Commons is remarkably free from any such awkward 
personages. Sound administration and sound administrative 
criticism are essential to the well-being of the community. In 
‘the Lords there are forty-two peers who have held Cabinet office 
or have been heads of Government departments, and many 
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others who have held minor Government offices, such as Under- 
Secretary of State or Parliamentary Secretary. In the Commons, 
outside the Ministry, the Government forces could only rely 
on the counsels of the late Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Thomas 
Lough, and even their mild criticisms were not always acceptable. 

Our Empire beyond the seas is of vital importance to England. 
Take first the case of India. In the Lords, there are four peers 
who have filled the great office of Governor-General, two 
ex-Commanders-in-Chief, and several more peers who have been 
provincial governors or members of the Viceroy’s Council. On 
the Radical benches discussion of Indian matters was confined to a 
few sympathisers with sedition, reinforced by two or three “ Pad- 
gett M.Ps.” Sir J. D. Rees, it is true, had the courage to stand 
up for his countrymen in India, but then he has left his party 
in disgust. Some twenty peers have been Colonial Governors,. 
and can speak with the authority of responsibility on colonial ques- 
tions, but in the Commons the colonies are practically unrepre- 
sented. 

Foreign affairs are among the most important which can 
engage the attention of Parliament. In the Lords they can 
be discussed with ripe wisdom by Lords Lansdowne, Rosebery, 
Curzon and by many other peers whose names are respected 
in diplomacy. In the Commons, when Sir Edward Grey (who 
is not always a persona grata with the comrades of the 
left) is absent from his place the exposition of the Govern- 
ment policy is entrusted to an ex-London County Councillor 


with the possibility of assistance from two members who for-- 


merly held junior clerkships in the Foreign Office. 
In all matters of philanthropy, charity and public service the 


peers lead the way. Take the London hospitals as an example.. 


It would be invidious to go into details, but it isinstructive to take 
up the reports of those beneficent institutions and to compare the 
amount of time, work and money given respectively by mem- 
bers of the House of Lords and members of the democratic 
majority in the Commons. The Radical members have always 
a ready supply of tears for the sorrows and sufferings of the 
poor, but their philanthropy is strictly vicarious. It reminds 
one of the thief who went to hear a charity sermon, and was 
so affected by the preacher’s eloquence that he put his hand 
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into his neighbour’s pocket, and emptied the contents into the. 
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plate. But even vicarious charity palls after a while. The demo- 
cratic factions now propose to vote themselves handsome salaries 
at the expense of the State. To be fair to the House of Com- 
mons there are certain minor questions (such as municipal 
corruption, the tricks of retail trade and the adulteration of 
food and merchandise) on which its members can speak with 
more intimate knowledge than any member of the House of 
Lords. But, speaking generally, Radicalism hates and distrusts 
expert knowledge. It elects as its representatives men who can 
give fluent expression to its own prejudices and ineptitudes. 
No leader in the sphere of either thought or action finds his 
place in the Radical ranks. If, by any unforeseen accident, 
a member of that party shows that he understands what he is 
talking about he is either ejected from his party, or, which comes 
to the same thing, relegated to the Lords. As the result, the 
House of Commons, which was formerly a microcosm of the 
active life of the nation, has now become the mirror of its 
incompetence. 

We may pass now from the negative to the positive qualities 
of the Lower House. Democracy, according to the current 
definition, is the rule of the unfit, by the unfit, for the unfit. 
In 1906, we had for the first time, as the Radical papers assured 
us, a truly democratic House of Commons. Its composition 
may be worth analysis. To begin with the Cabinet, though 
in the democratic coalition it is the unreasoning tail which wags 
the whole animal. No one would question the Prime Minister’s 
Parliamentary aptitudes or supreme forensic ability. But his 
authority in the Government is best judged by his own declara- 
tions when in opposition. “I have for some time,” he said in 
1901, “‘ held the opinion, which 1 have expressed before now, 
that the Liberal Party ought not to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of government unless it can rely on an independent 
majority in the House of Commons.” Again, when in opposi- 
tion, he strongly condemned a shilling income-tax in time of 
peace. But perhaps it may be urged that an objection to a 
shilling tax is no objection to a tax of one-and-twopence and a 
super-tax of one-and-eightpence. The remaining Ministers in 
the Commons are all able debaters. If they fail as administrators, 
‘they can cover their failures with plausible rhetoric and ready 
sophistry. It is an axiom of Radicalism that any one elected by 
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the people is fit for any office to which an adequate salary is 
attached. Radicalism would see nothing incongruous in making 
Mr. Silvester Horne a bishop, or Mr. Victor Grayson a dean. Mr. 
Asquith, in forming his Cabinet, has availed himself of this 
doctrine, and has given full play to that sense of humour 
which he keeps so severely in check in his speeches. Ireland 
is handed over to an amiable and amusing essayist, who thinks 
that cattle-drivers can be coerced by obiter dicta. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty has no connection with the navy or the 
sea, though it is true that he formerly rowed with success in an 
eight-oared boat on a river—whence he probably acquired that 
backbone which caused him on one occasion to hand in his 
resignation rather than surrender the Fleet to the Demagogues. 
An eminent Chancery K.C. is sent to the War Office. He 
has put on the scrap-heap our ancient military organisation, 
and has replaced it by a brand new scheme of his own. 
Perhaps the public would have had more confidence in that 
scheme if the details had been settled in chambers by a 
Chancery registrar. Whether the Secretary for War is a house- 
builder or a house-knacker remains to be proved, but his friend 
and apologist, Lord Esher, inclines to the latter view. A pains- 
taking politician with no business training or experience is put 
at the head of the Board of Trade. But Mr. Buxton has several 
relations who are bankers or brewers. We have all heard of the 
man who applied for a post where knowledge of German was 
required on the ground that his brother played the German flute. 
The appointments to the Home Office and the Exchequer can 
only be regarded as practical jokes which would be amusing if 
the consequences were not so serious. The Home Office is a 
legal office with many quasi-judicial functions. To this office 
Mr. Asquith has appointed a political adventurer, of unstable 
opinions, whose only qualification appears to be a short time 
passed as a subaltern in a cavalry regiment. Mr. Churchill 
seems to be as timid in action as he is valiant in words. When 
strike riots broke out in the neighbourhood of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
constituency, and the rioters got beyond all control, the local 
authorities who were responsible for keeping the peace asked for 
military aid. The Home Secretary stopped the soldiers who were 
on the way to stop the sack of Tonypandy. Tonypandy was duly 
sacked, and then, after a sufficient interval, eight hundred un- 
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armed London policemen were sent down to be stoned by the 
Welsh rabble. Again, when about a hundred women were arrested 
for obstructing and assaulting the police, Mr. Keir Hardie in 
the House of Commons counselled the Home Secretary “ to buy 
off the opposition of the women.” The next morning all pro- 
ceedings against them were stayed. This much seems clear. 
Mr. Churchill not only knows his master’s voice but obeys it 
with canine fidelity. Contrast his conduct when a couple of 
foreign burglars had to be dislodged from a house in Stepney. 
According to the newspapers he took the field with horse, foot, 
and artillery, and all that was wanting to the pageant was a 
military band playing the inspiring air “ Marlbruck s’en va t’en 
guerre.” According to his own account, which is no doubt 
correct, he pursued a policy of masterly inactivity, leaving all 
responsibility to his subordinates. The results were eminently 
satisfactory. Mr. Churchill would have been well advised if he 
had pursued a similar line of inaction in the case of the gentle 
shepherd of Dartmoor and other matters. For the Exchequer, 
the great financial office which can make or mar the prosperity 
of the country, Mr. Asquith selected a young Welsh country 
solicitor with no particular education and an exiguous practice. 
Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to act after the manner of his kind, 
and to frame his budget as if it was a bill of costs in a conten- 
tious action. He ran up expenditure by every means within his: 
power, because he intended that the bill should be paid by the 
other side. He cared not a straw what injury he inflicted on 
the financial position of the country, so long as he could oppress 
the submerged tenth, who own property and represent the 
industry, the thrift and the intelligence of the nation—but who 
vote against him. His motto was Fiat injustitia, ruat celum. 
The non-official Radicals are a motley collection. There 
are a few able lawyers who, with a view to promotion, have 
taken a brief for the Government side, and do their best for a 
disreputable client. And there is a crowd of unsuccessful lawyers 
who hope to gain more by politics than they have gained by 
their own profession. There are some hereditary Liberals who 
join the throng from pure conservatism, men who look only at 
the label on the bottle and trouble not about its contents. There 
are men belonging to the aurea mediocritas, wealthy mediocrities. 
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who hope to purchase honours and dignities by putting their 
riches at the service of the democratic party. There are north 
country manufacturers who think that they can secure cheap 
labour by merely shouting the shibboleths of Free Trade. Every 
fad and folly is represented. There is the anti-Imperialist, the 
anti-alcoholist, the anti-tobacconist, the anti-vaccinationist, and 
every “anti” except the anti-humbug. There are queer selec- 
tions from the Radical newspaper office, and oddments from the 
Nonconformist chapel, newly naturalised aliens, and a troop of 
nameless nobodies whose only qualification is the power to patter 
the platitudes of Radicalism. 

Of more interest than this rather squalid crowd are the two 
paid and pledge-bound parties, manipulated from the outside, 
who dominate the situation and hold the Government in the 
hollow of their hands. The Irish malcontents are openly striving 
to disintegrate the Empire and to destroy British Parliamentary 
institutions. Their funds are derived from foreign sources, 
and they boast of subsidies from Mr. Patrick Ford, the 
advocate of dynamite and the apologist of assassination. Yet 
the Radical Party is proud to be in subordinate alliance with 
them. Can any one who is not drunk or delirious imagine a 
party in the Reichstag, pledged to the liberation of Alsace 
and lorraine, and openly supported by subscriptions from 
the French enemies of Germany, or a party in Congress 
openly paid by Spaniards to obtain the liberation of Cuba? 
Even the fiery Mr. O’Brien, now that he is clothed and in his 
right breeches, has revolted in disgust from the tyranny of the 
Nationalist caucus. 

The Labour Socialists are frankly predatory. A glance at 
the resolutions gaily passed by the Trade Union Congress strips 
them of all disguise. They are the irreconcilable enemies of 
liberty, property, marriage, and every institution on which civilised 
society is founded. Their attitude towards marriage was shown 
in a practical form by the amendment they moved and carried 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which put illegitimate 
children on the same footing as legitimate children for the pur- 
poses of that Act. Suppose a workman is killed. If he has 
adopted an orphan niece she gets nothing. If he has lived with 
a slut who has borne him illegitimate children, the unfortunate 
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employer is heavily mulcted in damages. The Nonconformist con- 
science gave a wriggle and accepted the amendment. Mr. Massie 
was an honourable exception, but then he promptly lost his seat. 
The alliance between the members for Celtic constituencies and 
the Socialists is curious. The Celt is sometimes inclined to be 
thievish, but he is not socialistic. He has very distinct notions 
of meum, though his notions of twum are frequently hazy. 
The morals of the democratic majority are outside politics, 
but their manners in the House are of public concern. In the 
House of Lords all matters are debated with dignity, courtesy, 
and sincerity. A debate in the Commons, when the democratic 
factions are excited, is not edifying. Ad captandum arguments, 
gross personalities, rude interruptions, and unseemly noises 
characterise the proceedings. The chronic instructions to their 
orators appear to be “‘ No case, abuse the other side.” When 
Mr. Balfour advanced an inconvenient argument, a Radical 
Minister of the highest rank met him with the retort “ Enough 
of this foolery.” The House has the good luck to possess the 
best Speaker of modern times. Were it not for this, the place 
would be an intolerable bear-garden. But democracy knows 
that it has to pay a high price for its Parliamentary Zoo, and 
it likes to see the animals lively. In the halfpenny papers, read 
by the masses, Parliamentary news can only compete with foot- 
ball and betting when the familiar headline appears: ‘Scene 
in the House of Commons.” The House attained the zenith of its 
popularity when the Irish Nationalist members kicked up a row 
and were frog-marched out of the Chamber by burly policemen. 
At the end of 1910 a new House of Commons was elected. 
Victory was obtained for the Coalition by means which would have 
brought blushes to the cheeks of Ananias and Sapphira.* What 
this new House will do is a matter which lies on the lap of the 
gods. But, judging from the performances of its two immediate 
* For many years past I have amused myself by frequenting Nonconformist 
chapels during General Elections, and any one who wishes to understand 
Radical electioneering tactics will do well to follow my example. Unionists rest 
on Sunday, but the first day of the week is a great day for Radical propagandism. 
When elections are not in the air, the chapels, I presume, are devoted to 
orderly and reverend religious worship, but when elections are on I hear a great 
deal of Radical politics, a certain amount of what seems to me to be profanity, 


and no religion to speak of. The particular deity selected for worship appears 
to be a magnified, non-natural election agent, who is sometimes slack, and 
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predecessors, the outlook for the country is a dismal one. In 
reviewing its past the Coalition can truly say “Nihil quod 
tetigi, non fadavi.” Five years of crazy finance and six- 
and-eightpenny Socialism have gravely imperilled the financial 
stability of the country. When the House of 1906 was elected 
Consols stood at 89 and were steadily rising. Now they stand 
at 79. This means a direct loss of some seventy or eighty millions 
to investors in the premier security. Other national securities 
have deteriorated in proportion. But the impairment of the 
national credit is even more serious than the enormous individual 
losses. The permanent expenditure of the country has been 
increased by some twenty millions a year. According to the 
infallible Whitaker,the sum required for paying the interest on 
the National Debt is under eighteen millions a year. Though 
the future resources of the country have been thus recklessly 
mortgaged, the navy has nevertheless been starved, and the 
two-Power standard has been thrown overboard. It is true 
that some of the Radicals talk glibly of the two-Power standard, 
but their notion of it appears to be satisfied so long as the British 
Navy has as many ships as the combined fleets of Switzerland 
and Servia. A ruinous and demoralising system of out-door 
relief has been foisted on the country, and dignified with the 
misnomer of Old Age Pensions. The Radicals have preached 
Free Trade, and practised a bastard kind of Protection. Their 
idea of Free Trade appears to be to handicap and penalise capital 
for the alleged protection of labour. The Trade Disputes Act 
and the Hight Hours Act are opposed to every principle of liberty, 
free trade, and freedom of contract. The Ministerial parties 
may be freebooters, but they are not free traders. 

In the beginning of 1906, Ireland was as quiet and contented as 
she is ever likely to be. This naturally was a source of anxiety 
to the Coalition. Cattle-driving was inaugurated and winked 
at. With the apparent purpose of facilitating outrage, the restric- 
tions on the sale and possession of arms were removed. A con- 
stable was murdered and some shootings took place. But the 
peasantry, as a whole, were too busy in purchasing their farms 
under the Wyndham Act to lend themselves with any zest to 
requires prodding with the preacher’s prayers. It is curious to find places 


nominally devoted to Christian worship temporarily turned into shrines for 
the cult of a superhuman and supernatural Schnadhorst. 
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political agitation. That Act was therefore eviscerated by the 
Act of 1909, and land purchase has practically been stopped. 
The result remains yet to be seen. In India when the Radical 
forces succeeded to power, there was a factitious agitation about 
the partition of Bengal. The advent of the existing Govern- 
ment soon fanned into flame the smouldering embers of a dying 
discontent. With the hearty approval of the advanced wing 
of the Coalition a revolutionary movement was inaugurated. 
It was duly baptized with the blood of Englishmen doing their 
duty. Two young English ladies were brutally butchered by 
Bengali assassins, but they belonged to the official classes, and 
the news of their murder was received by the Coalition with 
admirable calmness. Contrast its hysterics when a woman, who 
turned out to be a foreign prostitute, was arrested by the police 
for soliciting in Regent Street. A campaign of calumny was 
started against the Rondon police, and the Government appointed 
a commission of inquiry into their conduct which paralysed their 
action for at least two years. 

Law and order, the two main objects of civilised government, 
are hateful to the Radical, but even more hateful are the classes 
that vote against him. He sets forth to wreak his spite on them 
in the name of religion and morality. The Radical has the same 
veneration for the word “‘ education ” that the old woman had for 
the blessed word Mesopotamia. What the thing itself may be 
he neither knows nor cares. He is quite satisfied so long as 
the children in primary schools receive instruction which unfits 
them for their own station in life without fitting them for any 
other. The be-all and end-all of education, in his eyes, is the 
destruction of denominational teaching in schools provided by 
Churchmen and Catholics, and the substitution of a queer kind 
of castrated Christianity which commends itself to the Non- 
conformist conscience. Drink is an evil on which the Radical 
party is always ready to enlarge with sanctimonious eloquence. 
But every one who knows the drinking classes knows that three- 
fourths of the drunkenness in the country could be stopped in 
a month by the simple expedient of punishing the drunkard. 
Men, for the most part, get drunk because the pleasure of getting 
drunk exceeds the unpleasant consequences. If a first con- 
viction was punished with a fine of ten shillings, and a second 
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conviction with seven days’ hard labour, and seven cold shower 
baths well laid on, there would be very few third convictions. 
But that would not suit the Radical voter. His sensitive con- 
science demands vicarious punishment. The sins of the drunkard 
must be visited upon people who have invested their capital or 
labour in a perfectly legitimate trade, and who are as much 
opposed to drunkenness as the loudest shrieking prohibitionist. 

The Radical Ministry have piled Pelion upon Ossa in the way of 
administrative jobs. It is enough to refer to two flagrant cases 
on the eve of the late General Election. A special labour post 
was created in the Home Office to bring the office “into closer 
touch with the trade unions.” A Labour M.P. of good character 
and ability was appointed to fill the post, but that does not 
explain the reason why the Government requires to be in closer 
touch with the trade unions than with the employers’ federations 
or other industrial organisations. Again, four days before the 
election forty-three new appointments for miners and quarry- 
men were announced by the Home Secretary, involving a per- 
manent charge on the public of some £10,000 a year. No doubt 
this was a nice Christmas-box for powerful trade unions, 
but what is the use of a Corrupt Practices Act for ordinary folk 
if the Government can do things like these with impunity ? 
Bord Loreburn is the solitary fly in the Ministerial ointment. 
He has exercised his judicial patronage with honesty and im- 
partiality, but then he sits in the Upper Chamber, and may have 
been infected by hisenvironment. If and when the House of Lords 
is reduced to impotence, the last obstacle in the way of Radical 
jobbery and robbery will have disappeared. The Unionist Party 
are not without blame in the matter. They always fight with 
the softest of kid gloves. They are opposed to three gangs 
of unscrupulous political adventurers. Instead of denouncing 
their nefarious proceedings in language understanded of the 
people, the Unionists persist in the farce of treating the Coalition 
factions as honourable men honestly contending for high, though 
possibly mistaken, principles. If you go out to shoot game it is 
right enough not to shoot at a pheasant which is sitting or running, 
but it is ridiculous to hamper yourself with artificial rules when 
you are merely engaged in the destruction of vermin. 

UnionisT FREE TRADER. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON AND 
ITS SURRENDERS TO GERMANY 


THE controversy as to the Declaration of London has now been in 
progress for a year, but as yet it cannot be said that any convincing 
defence of that new code of sea law has been produced. In many 
cases the advocates of the Declaration have been content merely 
to appeal to authority. Sir Edward Grey, they say, and the 
negotiators of the Declaration are able and patriotic men. What 
they have accepted cannot be bad for the nation. Therefore the 
Declaration of London is good. It isa simple syllogism. But it 
is open to two serious objections. In the first place, the Declara- 
tion of London does not represent the views of Sir Edward Grey. 
That may be seen by examining his instructions to the British 
delegates at the Hague and London Conferences. The British 
delegates at these two Conferences were in a decided minority and 
were hopelessly outvoted, though the British mercantile marine 
represents half the tonnage of the world and the new code of laws 
vitally concerns it. So that this is not the code planned by Sir 
Edward Grey, but something imposed upon him by foreign Powers; 
something which he accepted, if anything, against his will, and the 
contentions of the opponents of the Declaration represent his 
original views. And in the second place, the appeal to authority 
is never convincing. No one in this world is infallible. The duty 
of the British citizen is not lazily to accept what he is told, but to 
search and examine for himself. 

The National Review has never taken a partisan view on these 
matters ; the writer has never taken a partisan view. He appeals 
with confidence to past articles in the National Review and to letters 
in the Times in 1904, criticising Unionist administrators when they 
showed weakness in defending the rights of the merchant marine 
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and in maintaining the strength of the British Navy. He holds 
that this is no party issue; and he appeals to his countrymen, 
not as opponents of the Government, but as Englishmen. 

The first count against the Declaration, and one of the gravest, 
is that it constitutes a terrible menace to the food-supply of our 
country in time of war. In the past, all food in British ships was 
liable to capture by hostile cruisers where that food was not the 
property of neutrals. But food in neutral ships was regarded as 
exempt from seizure except when it was destined for the armed 
forces of the enemy or consigned to a beleaguered fortress. Now, 
under the Declaration,* food may be treated as contraband, when 


(1) It is destined not only as in the past for the armed forces of the 
enemy State, but also for the administrative authorities of that State,” 

(2) It is addressed to the enemy authorities or to a trader established in 
the enemy country, and when it is notorious that this trader furnishes to the 
enemy objects and materials of this nature. 


(3) When the destination of the consignment is to one of the enemy’s 


fortified places or to another place serving as a base of the armed forces of the 
enemy. 


Under the second and third conditions, the neutral is given the 
right of proving—if he can—before the International Prize Court 
which is have the last say, that the food is not destined for the 
armed forces of the enemy or for the enemy’s administrative 
authorities, but the whole task of proving this is thrown upon him. 
In any case it will help the British people little if, six months 
after they have been compelled to surrender by starvation, the 
International Prize Court rules that the enemy’s seizures of 
neutral food-supplies were illegal and that compensation must be 
paid—not to the British people, but to the neutral shipowner and 
merchant. 

Now it should be noted that these most objectionable clauses 
were taken from a draft submitted by the German Admiralty to 
our Foreign Office before the Conference of London in 1908. To 
prove this we set forth, side by side, a literal translation of the two 
passages. The German draft will be found in Bluebook Cd. 4555 
of 1909, pp. 2-7. 


* I ignore the Commentary of the Drafting Committee of the London 
Conference, as it is not part of the Declaration and therefore cannot be regarded 
as binding on the Powers and the New Court. 
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GerMAN Drart 

Article 18. “‘ Are regarded as con- 
traband (i.e. liable to seizure in neu- 
tral ships) other objects and materials 
(i.e. other than those in a specified 
list) which may be of use in war when 
they are destined for the armed forces 
or for the services of a belligerent 
state... .” 

“There is peremptory presumption 
of the (hostile) destination . . . if the 
consignment in question is addressed 
to the authorities of a belligerent. 

“This destination is presumed if 
the consignment is addressed to a 
trader of whom it is notorious that he 
furnishes to a belligerent objects and 
materials of this nature.” 

“The same presumption applies in 
case the destination of the consign- 
ment is to one of the fortified places 
of a belligerent or to another place 
serving as a base of operations or 
supplies to his armed forces.” 
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Article 33. “Conditional contra- 
band (which includes food) is liable to 
capture if it is shown to be destined 
for the armed forces or a Government 
department of the enemy state.” 


Article 34. “The destination is 
presumed to exist if the consignment 
is addressed to the enemy authorities 
or to a trader established in the enemy 
country and when it is notorious that 
this trader furnishes to the enemy 
objects and materials of this nature.” 


‘‘ A similar presumption arises if the 
destination of the consignment is to 
one of the enemy’s fortified places or to 
another place serving as a base of the 
armed forces of the enemy.” 


“Made in Germany,” that is the history of this menace to 


our food-supply; and at the Conference of London the German 
representative, M. Kriege, expressed the satisfaction of the German 
delegation at the fact that the articles in question of the Declara- 
tion had been based on the German draft. I am making no very 
grave charge against Germany when I say that this naturally 
leads us to suppose that these articles were designed to further 
the interests of Germany, as indeed is evident from even a cursory 
inspection of them. What is difficult to understand is their 
acceptance by a British Government. 

For it cannot too clearly be understood that these clauses alter 
the existing law of war to our detriment. Sir Edward Grey, in his 
letter to the Belfast chamber of Commerce, indeed asserts that, 
“it is the present practice which would ‘expose to capture or 
deliberate destruction food-supplies borne to any part of the 
United Kingdom in neutral vessels in time of war’; it is the 
Declaration of London which would forbid this practice.” But 
any one who examines the new clauses will see that far from 
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forbidding the “ practice,” they sanction it, for reasons which have 
already been given in a previous article—that every important 
port of the United Kingdom has fortifications, and every important 
port will in time of war, according to Sir Arthur Wilson’s recent 
memorandum on invasion, be the station of British destroyers and 
submarines. And, as a matter of fact, it is not the present practice 
to capture food consigned in neutral ships to belligerent ports. 
On the contrary, all the precedents are against such a practice. 
In 1793, Great Britain in retaliation for the action of France, 
directed her cruisers to capture food consigned in neutral vessels 
to the French ports, she being then at war with France. The 
United States promptly protested ; the matter was referred to a 
mixed Commission ; and this Commission decided that food was 
not liable to capture in these circumstances. The British cruisers 
obeyed the ruling. In 1885, the French Government issued a 
proclamation declaring rice contraband during the war with 
China. Again the British Government protested, but as not 
a single British vessel with rice on board was touched, the matter 
went no farther. Bismarck, however, seized the opportunity to 
remark in the Reichstag that the French action was “ a justifiable 
step in war.” In 1904, during the war in the Far East, Russia 
included provisions in her list of contraband, and seized several 
ships with such cargo. This was followed by the inclusion of raw 
cotton in the list of contraband. Action was at once taken by two 
Powers, Britain and the United States. Both protested against 
the treatment of food and cotton consigned to a belligerent 
port in a neutral ship as contraband, when there was no proof that 
they were destined for the enemy’s armed forces. Lord Lans- 
downe, in a note of June 1, 1904 stated : 

His Majesty’s Government observe with great concern that rice and 

provisions will be treated as unconditionally contraband, a step which they 
regard as inconsistent with the law and practice of nations. 
Mr. Hay, the American Secretary of State, on August 30 of the 
same year, declared a decree of the Russian Prize Court, confisca- 
ting a cargo of flour and railway material in the Arabia, consigned 
to private firms in Japan, as “ rendered in disregard of the settled 
law of nations in respect of what constitutes contraband.” He 
added : 


Articles which like coal, cotton, and provisions, though of ordinarily 
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innocent, are capable of warlike use, are not subject to capture unless shewn 
by evidence to be exactly destined for the military or naval forces of a 
belligerent. ... The Russian claim... is in effect a declaration of war 
against commerce of every description between the people of a neutral and those 
of a belligerent state. 


Dealing with this question, Mr. Balfour, then British Prime 
Minister, stated to a deputation on August 25, 1904: “ From the 
position we have taken up there is no—I will not say probability 
but—possibility of our receding, inasmuch as we think we stand, 
we know we stand upon the solid basis of International Law to be 
found in all the textbooks and which is in accordance with the 
general practice of civilised nations.” 

Indeed so indefensible was the position of Russia, that the 
Russian Government referred the matter to a commission of 
experts, under the presidency of Professor Martens, and as the 
result of the finding of that Commission fresh instructions were 
issued to the Russian Navy. These recognised that provisions were 
not contraband unless they were consigned to a belligerent Govern- 
ment or Government service, or the enemy’s armed forces, or the 
state contractors (fournisseurs). And the judgment of the 
Russian supreme prize court on May 2, 1905, declared that 13,300 
bags of flour in the Calchas, a British ship which had been seized 
by the Vladivostock squadron, consigned to a British firm in 
Japan, were not contraband. But it upheld the condemnation of 
thirty-six bales of cotton consigned to two private Japanese firms 
in Kobe. 

There is sufficient disproof in the above series of precedents of 
Sir E. Grey’s extraordinary allegation that present international 
practice permits the destruction of food in neutral ships. But if 
the British Foreign Office is not convinced, a mass of further 
evidence can be produced. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Foreign Office completely changed its mind on this issue between 
1907 and 1910. For in 1907, in his instructions to Sir Edward 
Fry, who represented Britain at the Hague Conference of that year, 
Sir Edward Grey’s view was that food could only be treated 
as contraband in neutral ships when consigned to beleaguered 
fortresses. Why has the British Government done what Mr. Balfour 
pronounced “impossible ” in 1904, and receded from a position 


upheld by the United States in 1793 and 1904, and “ in accordance 
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with the general practice of civilised nations”? Why has it 
made this surrender to Germany ? 

It is said by some critics that the matter is not vital because in 
war our food will have to be conveyed in British ships, which under 
the existing law of nations are liable to capture and destruction. 
But in real fact the demands of the Navy for auxiliary and trans- 
port purposes in war will be so extensive, the tonnage required 
for military purposes so enormous, that our shipping will not be 
physically able to discharge this task. The history of the Cuban 
war of 1898 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 and the expert 
evidence given before the Food Supply Commission will em- 
phasise this. From fifteen to thirty per cent., and perhaps even 
more, of our food-supply may have to be conveyed in neutral 
vessels. Drive up the rate of insurance on them to an inordinate 
level by depriving them of all protection—for our own cruisers, a8 
I shall shortly show, will have their hands full—and the price of 
our food will be immensely increased, with the probable result of 
starvation to our masses. 

With the law of nations as it stands, if a belligerent, such as 
Germany, attacks American ships laden with wheat for Britain, 
the German Government will hear of the matter from the United 
States. The fear of provoking a strong neutral will be a tre- 
mendous deterrent. But under the Declaration of London the 
attack is permitted, and the neutral, by accepting that Declara- 
tion, is estopped from the use of force to assert its rights at sea. 
How Britain gains by liberating the German cruiser captains from 
all fear of neutral interference might well be explained by the 
Foreign Office. If it be said that our captains also gain because 
they know what will and what will not be fair prize, the answer 
is that the price paid for this knowledge is far too high. Pro- 
visions can pass without let or hindrance up the Channel to Ant- 
werp or Rotterdam on the way to the German army or navy, 
and the British cruisers, under the Declaration, cannot touch 
them. While our food-supplies are gravely imperilled, the German 
food-supplies are assured. And we are asked to throw up our arms 
and rejoice ! 

But the defenders of the Declaration attempt a reply to this. 
They say that food can be shipped to this country in neutral 
ships with safety by the simple process of consigning it to a neutral 
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port, when it is not subject to seizure. At the neutral port it can 
be transhipped. Wheat, that is to say, instead of proceeding 
direct to Liverpool from the Argentine or the United States, would 
be carried to Brest or Havre or Antwerp, and there reshipped and 
conveyed in British vessels under the protection of our fleets to 
British ports. From the practical standpoint, however, there 
are immense difficulties in the way of such a manceuvre. The 
French ports have not the equipment for handling and transfer- 
ring cargoes of food on such a scale. Yet if the cargoes are not 
actually landed and transferred, the enemy will be able, under the 
Declaration, to seize and condemn the neutral ships for fraudu- 
lently misrepresenting their destination. Antwerp and the Dutch 
ports, which are better equipped for purposes of transfer, are so 
near Germany and so much under German control that we may 
expect to find every possible obstacle placed in the way of this 
transfer trade. So that the defence of the Declaration on this 
head is not in the least reassuring. 

But not only are neutral ships en route to the United Kingdom 
to be exposed to a menace unknown in the past; British shipping 
throughout the world is to be exposed to a form of attack which 
is calculated to destroy it or inflict on it gigantic losses, with, as the 
certain result, a gigantic increase in the price of food and our raw 
materials. The new code of law contains no clause prohibiting 
the conversion of merchant steamers into commerce destroyers on 
the high seas or their re-transformation from commerce destroyers 
into merchant ships. Thatis a grave fact indeed, when we know 
that the British Government pressed for such a clause, which is in 
exact accord with the international law of the past, and that its 
efforts failed before the opposition of Germany. For the Powers 
will almost certainly hold that whatever is not forbidden by the 
Declaration is permitted. The silence of the code is thus a con- 
firmation of the claim which Germany, it appears, intends to assert 
in war. 

Sir Edward Grey, in his instructions to the British representa- 
tives at the London Conference, stated two practical objections 
to this right of converting merchantmen into commerce destroyers 
on the high seas. The first was that they could seize enemy or 
neutral ships without warning. The second was that they could 
obtain in neutral ports the hospitality and privileges which would 
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be denied to them if they were warships. In effect, though Sir 
Edward Grey did not put it so bluntly, the strategic advantage 
which Britain possesses in her world-wide empire would be 
nullified, and every neutral port would be opened to German 
commerce destroyers, thus repairing the lack of German bases. 

The peculiar gravity of this lies in the fact that the protection 
of British commerce in war will be a matter of the extremest 
difficulty, even with the present laws of war, which distinctly 
forbid privateering and, therefore, this conversion of merchant- 
men. The First Sea Lord’s Memorandum on Invasion declares that 
“the really serious danger that this country has to guard against 
in war is not invasion, but interruption of our trade and 
destruction of our merchant shipping.” Yet we are to 
facilitate the “interruption of our trade and destruction 
of our merchant shipping,” by accepting a code of laws which 
does not prohibit a practice regarded as indefensible in the 
past, and which therefore allows the non-combatant without notice 
to transform himself into a belligerent, and at his liking to return 
again to the guise of the inoffensive trader—which lets loose upon 
our helpless merchantmen a perfect horde of maritime De Wets. 
On land the combatant who fights without proper uniform is 
shot. At sea, by the silence of the Declaration, every facility is 
granted to the German commerce destroyer which chooses to 
masquerade as an innocent liner or merchantman. 

It is said that in any case Germany will assert this claim of 
hers, so that the silence of the Declaration makes matters no worse 
than they are. But I reply that so long as the laws of war stand 
as they do at present, neutrals would admit such disguised German 
cruisers to their ports at their peril; and if neutrals granted them 
facilities the British Government would have a claim for damages 
and British captains would have a perfect right to steam in and 
sink them even in neutral waters. Further it should not be for- 
gotten that with the existing rules, the crews of such vessels are 
liable to the punishment inflicted on those who violate the laws of 
war, which is death. 

There is no disputing the fact that the plans of the British 
Admiralty—for the defence of British commerce, if there are any, 
for from Sir George Clarke’s remarks in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on a National Guarantee for the War Risks of Shipping 
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it is very doubtful whether any such plans existed in the 
immediate past—were based on three important assumptions. 
The first was that an enemy in a struggle for the command of the 
sea could not divert any large portion of his strength to the attack 
on British commerce. The second was that his cruisers would 
speedily find themselves without coal, as no foreign Power except 
France possesses well-distributed coaling-stations in distant waters. 
The third was that these cruisers would not be able to inflict 
much damage, as they would have to send their prizes into the 
nearest national port, and would be speedily paralysed by the 
necessity of providing crews for the captured ships. 

The first two assumptions must be abandoned, if the conversion 
of merchantmen into commerce destroyers on the high seas is even 
tolerated. For Germany will be able to utilise a very large number 
of vessels for the attack of our shipping without diverting a single 
warship from her fighting-line. Her whole able-bodied sea- 
faring population receives naval training, so that she has the men to 
work and fight her armed merchantmen. She has twenty-eight 
large liners of 10,000 tons and over with a speed of fifteen knots and 
upwards, and at least a hundred smaller vessels of fair speed, all 
of which could be utilised for the attack on our defenceless liners 
and “tramps.” “ All that is necessary for the purpose is an anti- 
quated gun that will throw a three-inch shell 250 yards ;’* and it 
is believed that efficient small guns with a supply of ammunition 
are already carried in many German ships. This has been denied 
by Mr. McKenna in the House of Commons on the ground that the 
presence of ammunition on board would affect the insurance rates 
and would never be sanctioned by underwriters. I am, however, 
informed by a leading underwriter that on this head Mr. McKenna 
is unquestionably misinformed, and that the presence of a certain 
quantity of ammunition, properly stowed, would not affect the 
insurance rate on the ships’ hulls. The only difficulty that might 
arise would be with the authorities in various foreign ports. 

In case guns and ammunition are carried in peace by German 
merchantmen, selected by the German Admiralty for commerce 
destruction, all that Germany has to do if she wants to turn loose, 
not one but a hundred Alabamas on British trade, is to issue 
telegraphic orders to the captains of these vessels. When it 


* Report of Committee on National Guarantee for War Risks, p. 18. 
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suits them they will bring up their guns, hoist the war flag, and 
fall to the work of destruction. “‘ The helplessness of merchant 
steamers in time of war,” says the Report already quoted, “ has 
been very much impressed on some witnesses by their experience 
in the Russo-Japanese War, and it was felt that they would be ‘ like 
a flock of sheep with a wolf among them’ whenever a cruiser 
appeared on the trade-route.” As for coal, that can easily be 
obtained by these illegitimate commerce destroyers from neutral 
ports. When they want to fill up their bunkers, they need only 
lower the war flag, restore the guns to their hold, and steam in to 
the nearest neutral coaling-station. 

It cannot be too clearly understood that with the present 
present strength and distribution of the British Navy, it will be 
impossible to meet these attacks—if at all—until enormous 
mischief has been caused and vast loss inflicted. Our own mer- 
chantmen do not carry guns; of their crews a considerable pro- 
portion are aliens, and of the British subjects on board only a 
small proportion have received any naval training. They cannot 
be readily armed in our distant naval bases because there the 
reserves of guns and ammunition are insignificant. The British 
warships capable of steaming fifteen knots and over in distant 
waters are few and far between as the following statement of their 
strength at the end of last year will show: China, 6; Cape, 3; 
Canada, 2; Australia, 9; E. Indies, 5. These twenty-five ships will 
not only have to protect a long and exposed coast-line but also to 
patrol the interminable distances of the maritime trade-routes. 
A glance at the map shows that such a task will be beyond their 
power. Mr. McKinnon Wood asserts that if the Declaration of 
London is not ratified a great increase in our naval forces will be 
necessary. I reply that if the Declaration is ratified without a 
clear prohibition of the claim to turn privateers loose on British 
trade, an enormous increase in the number of British cruisers will 
be essential. We shall either have to lay down a hundred 
commerce protectors or to arm our merchantmen and train 
their crews for fighting, or to do both. 

The third assumption of the British authorities, that commerce. 
destroyers would speedily be paralysed by the necessity of supply- 
ing prize crews for ships captured, is proved by the war in the Far 
East to be incorrect, but it is not seriously affected by the Declara- 
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tion. The Russian proceeding was to sink the captured ships and to 
place the crews from them on board neutral vessels. If the object 
is to cause the maximum of damage, it is attained in this way. 
Another grave change in the laws of war to our injury, though 
it only affects us when we are neutrals, is that permitting the 
destruction of neutral ships by belligerent cruisers. Sir Edward 
Grey pressed, both at the Hague and london Conferences, for 
the total prohibition of this practice, which is new to naval war. 
In his instructions to the British delegates at the Hague, he wrote : 


Great Britain has always maintained that the right to destroy is confined 
to enemy vessels only, and this view is favoured by other Powers. Concerning 
the right to destroy neutral vessels, the view hitherto taken by the greater 
naval Powers has been that, in the event of it being impossible to bring in a 
vessel for adjudication, she must be released. You should urge the mainten- 
ance of the doctrine upon this subject which British Prize-Courts have, for at 
least 200 years, held to be the law. 


Lord Lansdowne previously, in a note to the Russian Government 
of August 1904, had declared such a claim “ contrary to acknow- 
ledged principles of international law and intolerable to all 
neutrals.” He had pointed out that, if admitted, it “could not 
fail to occasion a complete paralysis of all neutral commerce.” 
The mere fact that Britain, who in the past was accused of carrying 
to an extreme limit of severity her belligerent rights at sea, had 
never permitted her own cruiser captains to destroy neutral ships, 
is the strongest possible presumption against the justice of such a 
claim. Yet in the Declaration of London, Article 49, which 
is almost identical in its wording with an article in the German 
draft code submitted to our Foreign Office, allows the destruction 
of neutral ships when their preservation ‘“‘ would involve danger 
to the safety of the warship or to the success of the operations in 
which she is engaged at the time.” This would cover every case of 
destruction of British ships in the Russo-Japanese War by Russian 
cruisers, so that the condition imposed in Article 51 of the 
Declaration that the destroyer of the vessel must “ establish that 
he only acted in the face of an exceptional necessity contemplated 
in Article 49,” is quite worthless as a means of protection. 

Our interests in this matter are incalculably greater than those 
of any other Power. Our merchant shipping is half that of the 
world. It follows that in any future war in which we are not 
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engaged, we shall lose enormously more in proportion than such 
states as Austria, Italy, Russia, France and the Netherlands. 
They sacrifice little or nothing, while we imperil a vast industry. 
The only possible argument in defence of this disastrous concession 
in the Declaration is that the Unionist Government failed ade- 
quately to protect British shipping in the Russo-Japanese War 
and showed deplorable weakness ; but even that does not justify 
a surrender which legitimises a claim, never before admitted and 
capable of monstrous abuse. British shipowners and underwriters 
should note that the Declaration here again represents the German 
and not the British policy. They will draw the natural con- 
clusion from this fact. The real aim of this clause is once more 
to give the Power without foreign possessions superior strategic 
advantages to those which the maritime Power with a great 
Empire enjoys. 

We pass over the question of blockade and the restrictions 
imposed on a blockading force, merely pointing out that while 
England may gain from these restrictions so long as she is neutral 
when she is at war she will suffer severely by them. We come 
to the constitution of the International Prize Court. The de- 
fenders of the Foreign Office in the Press have made great play of the 
statement that it will be “ fair” and “ impartial.” But all the 
presumptions are that it will be no more fair or impartial than 
the Hague Conference and the London Conference. At both these 
august assemblies those who fought for the humanising of naval 
warfare, for the established practice, as it existed prior to the 
Russo-Japanese War, were worsted. From first to last the regula- 
tions adopted were such as to affect unfavourably the great oceanic 
and maritime Power, Britain, and to strengthen the hands of her 
continental enemies and rivals. Is there any reason in the nature of 
things to suppose that the International Court will be less biassed 
than the Conferences? Britain, with half the shipping of the 
world, has one judge out of fifteen. The Triple Alliance, with less 
than one-third the British tonnage of shipping, has three judges, 
and may have five in some years. To render the Court acceptable 
and to restore the balance, some recognition should have been 
given to the Dominions. In their steamer tonnage they come 
sixth among the Powers. But while Colombia, Uruguay, Persia, 
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the right of appointing one judge for one or two years in every 
period of six years, Canada, Australia and South Africa are ignored. 
Yet Servia and Switzerland have no coast-line and no mercantile 
marine at all. And to the rulings of this singular court we are to 
submit the operations of our admirals and captains in time of war, 
and the prosperity of our commerce when we are neutrals and 
when other Powers are at war. No self-respecting Power, it has 
always been said, would defer to any international body, however 
distinguished, a question of life and death. That would be, in Mr. 
Montague Crackanthorpe’s words, “as if two men were to agree 
to draw lots as to which should commit suicide in order to avoid 
fighting a duel.” But the very questions which we are going to 
submit are for us questions of life and death, because we are the 
one great maritime Power, while for the continental states they 
are questions of comparatively trivial moment. The power of 
our Navy to hit and hurt in war and the right of our shipowners 
to carry on their trade are matters so vital that we cannot allow 
them to be protocolised and decided away by any Conference or 
International Court. 

The justice to be expected from International Courts can be 
seen from one famous example. When the British trawlers were 
attacked and one of them sunk with loss of life in the North Sea 
by the Russian Baltic fleet, the question was referred to an “ im- 
partial’? Commission. It found that the Russian admiral did all 
in his power to prevent the trawlers from being fired at; that he 
was justified in steaming off, leaving his victims to drown; and 
that there was nothing in his proceedings to discredit his humanity. 
No one can study the evidence and the verdict without feeling that 
it represented an attempt not to secure strict justice or to apply 
juridical methods, but one to affect a political compromise. On 
this decision depended the safety of neutrals and non-combatants on 
the high seas—a question which might have been expected to 
appeal most deeply to the sympathy of all the judges. The result 
was to barbarise the laws of war and to expose neutrals to new 
and terrible perils. 

Or, again, take the question of laying submarine mines on the 
high seas in the track of neutral shipping. The British delegates 
at the Hague Conference attempted to secure the prohibition of this 
atrocious practice, which in 1904-5 caused the death of 500 innocent 
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neutrals. Here again one would naturally have expected fair- 
minded and humane representatives to support the British view. 
But as a matter of fact the practice was legitimised with certain 
of those ridiculous restrictions which, we have seen, are also a 
feature of the Declaration of London. 

To conclude, the Declaration means a leap from the frying- 
pan into the fire. Because British Governments in the past 
have not been brave or determined enough to protect British 
commerce from illegitimate attack when Britain has been neutral, 
we are to look to a new International Court on which we shall 
be in a permanent minority of one to fourteen, for protection. 
We allow the destruction of our ships, when other Powers are 
at war; we imperil our food-supplies ; we expose our commerce 
to the deadliest form of attack; we hamper our fleets; we 
abandon the rules and laws of our own Prize Courts, with their 
six centuries of maritime experience and their high standard of 
justice and humanity, for a new code made in Germany, inferior in 
humanity and equity; on every vital point we surrender our 
contentions ; and we treat the Dominions as though they were of 
less account than Persia, Colombia and Uruguay. A nation which 
accepts such a code deserves to become the “ rich but defenceless 
prey” of peoples who will not sell their destiny for a mess of 
pottage. The Declaration of London is a lamentable proof that 
the spirit of Pitt and Palmerston has disappeared from British 
diplomacy. 


H. W. Witson. 


CANADA AND AMERICAN RECIPROCITY 


Wuar all the beating of hammers in German shipyards failed to 
do for Canada, President Taft’s “ sunny smile ” has accomplished. 
Our national apprehensions have been aroused. We were not 
afraid of the Kaiser. We simply did not believe what we were 
told about him. It was useless to come to us with the story that 
the cultured, Christian, be-spectacled, and benevolent German 
people really contemplated so medieval an act of belated bar- 
barism as a war of wanton aggression against their brother beer- 
drinkers and Protestants in the British Isles. We knew better. 
If you told us that the people of Great Britain believed it, we 
replied that their belief was three-fourths politics and one-fourth 
habit of mind. Like Whitcomb Riley’s frightened child, they 
were always “ seein’ things at night.”’ If you went on and insisted 
that all Europe was convinced that Germany was systematically 
preparing for a new Sadowa or Sedan—this time with an English 
name—we retorted that all Europe was war-mad, but that, 
happily, we had not been bitten by that species of insanity. 
The consequence was that, when the naval question came up in 
Canada, very little attempt was made to argue it as an essential 
step toward self-preservation; and the lukewarm policy of the 
Government, which proposed to do nothing for no particular 
reason at very considerable cost, met a quite proper rebuke at 
the hands of the Drummond and Arthabaska electors. The 
shilly-shallying of the Opposition left them with no standing in 
the case; and the Canadian people hence heard nothing, and 
knew nothing, on the genuine and serious merits of the subject. 
But a shot has been fired from a battery that has our range ; 
and it is almost amusing to see us wake up. Two of our most 
susceptible Ministers were enticed down to Washington and 
presented with the lineal descendant of the Trojan Horse; and 
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a great battle is on, at Ottawa, to decide whether or not we will 
draw it inside the walls. Everywhere to-day our men of “light 
and leading ’—where they are not smothered under the livery 
of party—are eagerly pointing out that all the work we have done 
as nation-builders for over four decades will be left as no more 
than the ruins of a Fool’s Castle if the Taft-Fielding agreement 
be ratified. They tell us—frantic to get our attention—that 
not only our commercial life, but our political independence is 
at stake; and that, if Canada disappears, there is no future 
left for the British Empire. I should not blame our brother 
Britishers “ at home” if they smiled as they remembered how 
unsatisfactory was the response of this country when they pre- 
sented to it the reverse of this truism, viz., that if the British 
Empire be shattered, Canada, as Canada, must disappear from 
the map. 

But it is immensely reassuring to see how quickly and spon- 
taneously we Canadians have awakened to a sense of our own 
danger. Writing within ten days of the first publication of the 
Trojan Horse agreement, I am in the midst of a startled and 
excited people. Protests are pouring in on the Government 
from such organs of public opinion as Boards of Trade, industrial 
associations, societies of market gardeners, and even farmers’ 
institutes—though the farmers are supposed to be the especial 
beneficiaries of the bargain. A curious feature of the situation, 
particularly noticeable to a journalist, is the vigour and con- 
viction with which the papers opposing the pact are fighting, 
and the half-hearted manner in which most of the Government 
organs—who have no choice in the matter—are apologetically 
pointing to the advantages it will bring to this or that local 
interest. Before Messrs. Fielding and Paterson came back from 
Washington, the Government ship was sailing through a summer 
sea. There was no criticism to which any one was listening. 
To-day, it is buffeting a storm; and if it is not saved by the 
failure of Congress to ratify the agreement, by its own sober 
second thought, or by the chronic paralysis of the Opposition in 
the presence of opportunity, it faces the most serious peril that 
even a long voyage has encountered. 

Within a week our people had ceased to regard the agreement 
as a business bargain, and were discussing it as a national menace. 
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As a business bargain, there was, frankly, not much to be said 
against it. Doubtless it was as a business bargain that it com- 
mended itself so highly to our two negotiating Ministers. They 
were both lifelong leaders of the school which held tenaciously 
that some sort of a reciprocity agreement between Canada and 
the United States ought to be possible and profitable and 
without political menace. One of the first doctrines of this 
“school” has always been that we should strive to get free 
access for our farm produce into the American market, and a 
companion of this has been that we should get “free fish” 
for “free fishing.” For the aforesaid free trade in farm products 
this “ school” has usually been ready to grant some concessions 
on manufactured goods. With these points in their minds, 
our Ministers went to Washington; and they were offered free 
trade in farm products without any concessions to speak of on 
manufactured goods, and “free fish” without “free fishing.” 
This last was more apparent than real; but it would make a good 
debating point on the hustings. 

What wonder is it that the two Ministers, lifelong advocates of 
reciprocity, should have accepted such a proposition. They were 
getting all they wanted and paying nothing for it—roughly 
speaking. They were offered what their political opponents 
would have jumped at twenty years ago; for they were promised 
all this without any suggestion that we should discriminate 
against the United Kingdom. We can imagine them—with 
their eyes solely on the business side of the subject—hardly able 
to believe in their own good fortune. Gleefully could they allow 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Lemieux to completely reassure 
the anxious manufacturers, telling them that their protection 
was in no peril; while all the time they had concealed in their 
shopping bags the bulk of the concessions which Canadians have 
always desired at the hands of the Americans. If business were 
only business in dealing with the United States, they had scored 
the greatest success since Elgin’s time. 

But business is no more business alone between Canada and 
the United States than it is between Austria and Servia. The 
instinct of the country felt this when the negotiations opened. 
There were those who thought it dangerous for us to even listen 
to any proposals that President Taft might have to make. But 
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the Government rightly took the polite course. Friendship with 
the American Republic should always be the first article in our 
international creed. It converts our frontier into a brothers’ 
boundary-line, guiltless of modern guns or effective earthworks ; 
and makes of Canada a link between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
powers, and not a wedge. We must always be ready to listen 
to friendly overtures from Washington; and, in those who criti- 
cised this preliminary courtesy, the national instinct was a trifle 
crude. But the very existence of this feeling, and its betrayal 
by such prominent men as Sir George Ross and Hon. Clifford 
Sifton—both Liberals—shows how genuine is the sense of mis- 
giving with which—after a century's experience—we see our 
representatives sit down to bargain with tne representatives of 
the shrewdest trading nation in the world. 

However, that was all before any one dreamed that the Ameri- 
cans had been fashioning a Trojan Horse. We were given to 
understand, indeed, that the utmost our joint negotiators would 
attempt would be an “ object-lesson””—and a very small one 
at that. A few harmless articles would be selected on which we 
would have reciprocity; and thus enable the people on both 
sides of the boundary-line to see how beneficial commercially, 
and how innocuous politically, real reciprocity would be. When 
Sir Wilfrid told the manufacturers that they could possess their 
souls in peace, though Mr. Fielding was closeted with President 
Taft and Mr. Knox at Washington, his reassurance fitted in 
neatly with this theory of a small and painless experiment; and 
when Mr. Fielding got up in Parliament to disclose his carefully 
guarded secret, the members of the House expected to be able 
to keep count of the affected items on their fingers. 

Then came the astounding disclosure. We were to have 
free trade in natural products. We were to get that part of the 
American market we wanted—generally speaking—and we were 
to keep our own manufacturers’ market for ourselves. The 
“bargainers” had been out-bargained. Our mild-mannered 
Ministers, who had gone down to Washington, had turned high- 
waymen and “gone through the clothes” of their entertainers. 
Poor Mr. Taft and innocent Mr. Knox had been shamefully hood- 
winked and outdone. It was a question with many whether 
our Ministers had not over-reached themselves and driven too 
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hard a bargain with the singularly guileless Americans. Would 
it not have been better to have given them a few additional 
concessions, and so made it more likely that the agreement would 
pass Congress? This was the first feeling. Then we began to 
think. It was not like American statesmen to be beaten at a 
bargain; and to give largely more than they got. Possibly there 
was an African in the fence. 

Nor was it long till we caught sight of him. We began to 
see two things—(1) that the Taft wing of the Republican party, 
having been routed at the Congressional elections last November 
because their recent tariff revision had not met the universal 
complaint against the “high cost of living,” were under the 
necessity of dropping their duties on Canadian food-products, 
whether they got any concessions in return or not; and (2) that 
this was precisely the most tempting offer which could be made 
to Canada with a view to beginning a circuitous campaign for 
the capture of its trade, which had been lost by the McKinley- 
Dingley policy, and might be irrevocably secured to Great Britain 
by the adoption of the Chamberlain Preferential programme. 
The truth was that the Americans had offered to sacrifice nothing 
for us. The Taft Republicans, embarrassed by their responsibility 
for the Aldrich tariff, had simply used the reciprocity negotia- 
tions as a plausible excuse for giving their own people cheaper 
food. If it had not been for the look of the thing, just after 
having told the people that they had revised the tariff for them 
with as much wisdom as the circumstances would permit, they 
would have removed these duties on food-stuffs without bother- 
ing to meet our Ministers at all. They wanted them off; and 
anything we gave them for taking them off was simply clear gain. 

So much for that side of the question. But it is the other side 
that has thrown Canada into a panic. This flinging down the 
bats between the two countries on natural products—cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep, poultry, wheat, other grains, potatoes, 
vegetables, fruits, butter, cheese, eggs, hay, straw, fish—would 
be exactly the way to make a first breach in our trade defences. 
Standing alone, it is an offer that we could hardly decline on 
commercial grounds only; and yet, doing no immediate injury 
to our industries, it might not arouse the opposition of the interests 
which would be expected to make the hardest fight against 
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abandoning the business development of Canada along autono- 
mous lines. It is an attack on the weakest part of the wall. 
But it is perfectly obvious that, if the two markets become one, 
so far as natural products are concerned, it will be most difficult 
—if not impossible—for Britain to give the Canadian farmers 
an effective preference over their American rivals; and, at the 
same time, our farmers will be constantly under pressure to buy 
the articles they consume in the same market to which they sell 
the articles they produce. 

Moreover, this diversion of our trade from East-and-West 
lines to North-and-South lines is a violent reversal of our settled 
policy for the last four decades. We have built one great trans- 
continental railway on that principle, and are now building two 
more. But if the prairies are to empty into the American cities 
to the South, and their products find their way to Europe through 
American ports, these three gigantic systems of railway will be 
paralysed at the centre and broken up into local lines. Our vast 
expenditure on canals will become capital sunk and lost to sight ; 
and neither the Hudson Bay Railway nor the Georgian Bay Canal 
will ever be heard of again. The confidence of European investors 
in the stability of Canadian enterprises will be gravely shaken. 
Confederation will be broken at the middle, and, commercially, 
we will become a tier of American States along the northern 
border of the Union. The hard work, the patience, the blood, 
the steadfast patriotism that we and our fathers have put into 
the task of making Canada a permanent nation and a member 
of the British Empire in perpetuity, will have been spilled upon 
the ground. We will have won this country from the Wilder- 
ness, rolled back the hills to show its matchless mineral wealth, 
explored its northern lands in the face of hardship and haunting 
death, banded it with railways, opened up its rivers, and 
conquered its mountain passes, convinced the world of the worth 
of its wheat-fields ; and all that it may fall to-day—a ripe Canadian 
apple—into the lap of a people who laughed at its beginnings, 
starved its youth, and now covet its mature promise. 

This is the feeling which permeates our population; and 
has, at a stroke, raised a tariff question into a national crisis. 
We have no intention whatever of permitting this to be the fate 
of Canada. Two weeks ago I would not have felt so confident on 
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this point. It seemed to me that men in both our political 
parties made so light of the menace, which, in Britain, you see 
hanging over the very existence of the British Empire through 
the competitive ambitions of a rival people, that they could not 
care very greatly at heart if Canada were left in an exposed 
position which would make Annexation to the American Re- 
public inevitable. To-day I know better. It was only that 
they did not believe in the danger. Now that a danger has 
appeared in which they do believe, they are setting their teeth 
and refusing to even consider the Taft proposals in a purely 
commercial light. They insist upon discussing them in their 
political bearings; and our people must be satisfied on these 
points, or they will not permanently accept the proposed bargain. 

I am writing before the fate of the pact can be at all clearly 
seen, either at Washington or Ottawa. I should think it likely 
to be held up temporarily at both capitals. The affected interests 
can talk it out of this Congress at Washington; and at Ottawa, 
the Canadian Senate can reject what the elective Commons may 
carry for the beguilement of the farmers. But this, in any case, 
will be only a preliminary skirmish. The Democrats will come 
in at Washington; and we will probably be presented with even 
a broader proposal. Then we must face the problem and make a 
definite decision; and there is a growing feeling amongst us 
that we will decide for a commercially independent Canada, 
awaiting a scheme of Imperial Reciprocity which will render our 
connection with the Empire imperishable. 


ALBERT R. CARMAN. 


Montreal, February 6, 1911. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STOWE 


“ A Work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe.” —Pope. 


In one of Horace Walpole’s letters to George Montagu, dated 
July 1770, there is a passage which might well serve as a perpetual 
preface to any account of the once-famous Buckinghamshire 
mansion known as Stowe. The letter relates how the writer 
was “requisitioned” by his beloved “Princess Amélie,” 
George II.’s daughter, to accompany a select party on a five 
days’ visit to Lord Temple’s country seat. They walked or 
drove about the grounds, drank coffee at the triumphal arch 
which their host had erected in the Princess’s honour; fished 
fitfully in the lake, “‘ played at pharaoh till ten,” and altogether 
amused themselves vastly. ‘“‘ We laughed a great deal, and had 
not a cloud the whole time.’ Then comes the particular passage 
indicated above : 


The number of buildings and variety of scenes in the garden made each day 
different from the rest; and my meditations on so historic a spot prevented my 
being tired. Every acre brings to one’s mind some instance of the . . . great- 
ness or miscarriages of those that have inhabited, decorated, planned, or visited 
the place. Pope, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Kent, Gibbs, Lord Cobham, Lord 
Chesterfield, the mob of nephews, the Lytteltons, Grenvilles, Wests, Leonidas 
Glover and Wilkes, the late Prince of Wales, the King of Denmark, Princess 
Amélie—[all these, says Walpole]—add visionary personages to the charming 
scenes, that are so enriched with fanes and temples, that the real prospects are 
little less than visions themselves. 


To revive Walpole’s reminiscences—reminiscences, moreover, 
not always consistent—one must be Walpole. But we may 
fairly attempt to recall some of the people and things he 
mentions. 

The Temples of Stowe in Bucks and Cobham in Kent traced 
their lineage—if not to Inachus—at least to that historic Leofric, 
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Earl of Chester and Mercia, who had to wife the Godgifu or 
Godiva of legend. For the moment, however, we need go no 
farther back than the reign of James I., when, after various 
vicissitudes, the estate of Stowe had passed definitely to the 
Temples in the person of Thomas Temple of Stowe and Burton 
Dasset, Knight and Baronet. This Sir Thomas Temple married 
Hester, daughter of Miles Sandys of Latimers on the Chess, 
a lady who, herself having a family of thirteen, and surviving 
through four generatious, was privileged to behold no fewer than 
seven hundred of her descendants, a fact for the veracity of which 
Thomas Fuller in his Worthies vouches quaintly by declaring that 
he bought the knowledge with the loss of a wager. To Sir Thomas 
succeeded his son, Sir Peter, who enclosed some two hundred 
acres of ground for a park; while the next heir, Sir Richard 
Temple the first, rebuilt what had been the Manor House. From 
him, in 1697, the property passed to Sir Richard Temple the 
second, later the Lord Cobham of whom Walpole speaks; and 
with this Sir Richard, a distinguished soldier and statesman, the 
history of Stowe is connected for more than half a century. 
Entering the army early, he was present at the sieges of Rure- 
monde and Venloo; and when, in 1708, Lille was taken by the 
Allies, his bearing as Brigadier-General justified Marlborough in 
making him the messenger to Queen Anne of the fall of that fortress. 
With the accession of George I., he was created Baron Cobham, 
and went as Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Charles 
VI., Emperor of Germany. In 1718 he became a Viscount. But 
it is needless to rehearse his further honours, which were many. 
Among other things, he was Colonel of the “ King’s Own,” or 
Cobham’s troop of horse, in which his connection, William Pitt, 
afterwards first Earl of Chatham—but then engrossed in the 
study of military manuals—rode as a cornet. After becoming 
Constable of Windsor Castle and Governor of Jersey, Cobham fell 
into disgrace under George II. for opposing the Excise Bill. 
This turned him into the Corypheus of the little knot of 
youthful politicians, mostly his own relatives, whom Walpole 
contemptuously called the “Boy Patriots.” By 1742 he was 
a Hield-Marshal; and during the King’s absence in Hanover, 
was appointed one of the Regents. He died in 1749, and was 
buried at Stowe. Most of the intervals of his active life had 
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been passed there in entertaining his friends, enlarging the 
buildings, and elaborating those spacious gardens which, even in 
an epoch of magnificent rural “ retirements,’ rendered the place 
a permanent centre of attraction. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, the ornamental grounds 
of Stowe—with which, following the old contemporary guide-books, 
it is convenient to begin—occupied some four hundred acres, and 
were in part surrounded by a sunk fence, on the inner side of which 
was a wide, elm-shaded gravel-walk. When Sir Richard Temple 
first entered upon his tenancy, the formal horticultural models 
favoured by William and Anne were in full vogue; and the place was 
laid out much after the Dutch fashion adopted by London and Wise 
at Kensington Palace and elsewhere. But under the first George, 
Charles Bridgeman, the royal head-gardener, became also the 
presiding spirit at Stowe. He it was who probably instituted the 
above-mentioned sunk fence, a device borrowed from the military 
art; and he went on gradually to blend the landscape with the 
garden, and to substitute lawns and vistas for pleached alleys and 
precise flower-beds.* When, in 1738, Bridgeman died, he was 
succeeded by Lancelot, afterwards known as “Capability ” 
Brown, who, beginning modestly, ultimately attained the position 
of resident gardener-in-chief. Under Brown, the ruralising of the 
place continued; and the opening of effective points of view, 
the planting out of unpicturesque objects, the creation of 
hollows and hillocks, cascades and lakes, were carried forward 
systematically. Lastly, or rather concurrently, were erected 
those characteristic “‘fanes and temples” spoken of by Walpole, 
rendering the spot, in the words of another chronicler, “‘ when 
beheld from a distance, like a vast grove, interspersed with 
columns, obelisks, and towers, which apparently emerge from a 
luxuriant mass of foliage.” 

In promoting these developments it is probable that Brown 
was largely advised and aided by another distinguished votary of 
the new methods in gardening, the multifarious William Kent, 
who is also primarily responsible for most of the dispersed buildings, 
although it is not always easy to fix the exact date of their con- 
struction. But as Vanbrugh, to whom some of them confessedly 


* In 1848 his original plans and drawings for Stowe were still in existence, 
They were engraved by Rigaud and Baron in 1739. 
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belong, died in 1726, and Kent himself in 1748, it may safely be 
concluded that the structures associated with their names 
originate with Lord Cobham’s day, as he, too, died in 1749. The 
squat little Temple of Bacchus overlooking the lake, and decorated 
by the alti-rilievi of that elder Nollekens who died from terror of 
the °45; the Rotundo, with its dome and delicate Ionic columns ; 
and the two Boycott pavilions,* were certainly designed by 
Vanbrugh, although they appear to have been modified in con- 
struction by a certain Signor Borra, sometime architect to the 
King of Sardinia. But the majority of the other Cobham 
erections emanated from the fertile brain of Kent. He it was 
who planned the entrance Lodges, the artificial Ruins, the Her- 
mitage, the Grotto; the temple of Venus, adorned appropriately 
with pictures by Joseph Slater from Spenser’s Faerie Queene ; 
the temple of Ancient Virtue, equipped with full-length statues 
by Peter Scheemakers of Homer, Socrates, Lycurgus and Epami- 
nondas; and the temple of British Worthies. Other notable 
buildings were the temple of Friendship, consecrated to the 
somewhat variable company of Lord Cobham’s friends, and 
including busts of Pitt, Chesterfield, and Lyttelton; the 
monument to his nephew, Captain Thomas Grenville, who died 
fighting the French under Anson in 1747, and the monument 
erected in 1736 moribus urbanis, candidis, facillimis of William 
Congreve. This stood on an island in the lake. Surmounted 
by a monkey inspecting himself in a mirror, and ornamented 
with dramatic accessories, it was one of the least happy of 
Kent’s performances, though it perhaps scarcely deserved the 
condemnation of Macaulay, who calls it, in his best sledge- 
hammer manner, “ the ugliest and most absurd of the buildings 
at Stowe.” The Latin quotation reminds us that all the aforesaid 
edifices were lavishly decorated with similar inscriptions, and 
that some of those in English were by Sir George, afterwards 
Lord Lyttelton, who was the son of Lord Cobham’s sister, 
Christian. One of the love-poems addressed by Lyttelton to 


* So called from a hamlet which had been absorbed in the Stowe 
property. 

t “The marbles were usually designated by the labourers who showed the 
gardens as the ‘ Bustesses of my lord’s acquaintances’.” (Stowe Catalogue, 
1848, p. xxxii.) 
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that charming Lucy Fortescue, whom he afterwards married, 
and beginning— 


Fair Venus! whose delightful Shrine surveys 
Its front reflected in the silver lake,— 


was—it may be added—a direct invocation of the Stowe 
divinity. 

Lord Cobham seems to have regarded the monument of Con- 
greve as a sufficient memorial, for he figured neither in the temple 
of British Worthies nor the temple of Friendship. But they were 
close friends nevertheless, although the records of their intercourse 
are apparently confined to a couple of entries in the Journal to 
Stella. In 1730 an unknown rhymer composed, and Curll printed, 
a long and rather dreary Epistle to Lord Viscount Cobham, in 
Memory of his Friend, the late Mr. Congreve, in which he says— 


Thee early, and thee last his tuneful Breath 
Addrest with grateful Notes—till stopt by Death ; — 


the references being to Congreve’s Art of Pleasing and to his 
imitation of Horace’s Epistle to Tibullus,—one inscribed to Cobham 
early in Congreve’s career, the other composed not long before 
his death. Johnson, whose attitude to Congreve, if intelligible, is 
extremely unsympathetic, roundly condemns the Art of Pleasing. 
“It is founded,” he says, “ on a vulgar but perhaps impracticable 
principle, and the staleness of the sense is not concealed by any 
novelty of illustration or elegance of diction.” But surely, even 
if it be an imitation, there is aphoristic compactness in— 


None are, for being what they are, in fault, 
But for not being what they wou’d be thought,— 


which has also the subsidiary merit of illustrating that old 
eighteenth-century pronunciation of “fault” to be found in 
Pope, Prior, and Goldsmith. Johnson is, besides, mistaken in 
saying that Congreve, apart from his plays, never penned a 
quotable couplet. This is not borne out by modern dictionaries 
of quotations, even as regards the poems; while the playwright 
who has endowed the language with ‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe 
a savage breast,” and the line as to “ marrying in haste ” and 
“repenting at leisure,” can afford to rest upon his laurels as a 
crystalliser of the “ wisdom of many.” The epistle also refers to 
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Cobham’s gifts as a critic, gifts we shall presently see illustrated 
in his correspondence with Pope. But with the statement that 
he was a pall-bearer at Congreve’s burial in Westminster Abbey, 
we have exhausted the story of their relations. 

The Journal to Stella, however, suggests the name of Swift. 
Was Swift one of Stowe’s habitués ? He certainly knew Temple 
in 1710, for he speaks of meeting him in October of that year at a 
“blind tavern,” where he was drinking bad punch with Congreve 
and Dick Estcourt the player. “ The knight [Temple] sent for six 
flasks of his own wine for me, and we staid till twelve.” Ten days 
later he is dining at Temple’s house with Congreve and Vanbrugh. 
As regards the latter he says, ‘‘ We were very civil and cold,” 
which is perhaps to be expected. It is hard to be cordial to a 
critic who has likened one’s architectural efforts to a “ goose 
pie, ’* as a year or two before Swift had done in those sarcastic 
lines on the house in Scotland Yard which Vanbrugh had thrown 
together for himself out of the ruins of Whitehall Palace. What 
made things worse was, that the Duchess of Marlborough, for whom 
Vanbrugh was already building Blenheim under difficulties, 
persisted in teasing him on the subject, which (says Swift) had 
made him angry, “ though he be a good-natured fellow.” There 
is only one more reference to Temple in the Journal, and after 1727 
Swift never returned to England. But of Cobham’s intercourse 
with Pope there are further particulars, though of alaterdate. In 
Pope’s last letter to Swift he speaks of himself as “ generally 
rambling in the summer for a month to Lord Cobham’s, the Bath, 
or elsewhere,” and in a letter of 1735 to Caryll, we get some hint 
of the beginning of the friendship. Pope has known Lord Cobham 
ten years, he says, without writing three letters to him, and he 
adds that he esteems him as much as any friend he has, and 
that he is going to stay three weeks with him, 7.e. at Stowe, 
which he did, meeting Lady Suffolk.t From another letter 
he had been there in the previous year; and earlier still he 
tells Martha Blount how he is drawn about at Stowe by an 
old horse, then used in rolling the gardens, but which had once 


* At length they in the Rubbish spy 
A Thing resembling a Goose Py. 
Vanbrugh’s House, 1706, 
t Suffolk Correspondence, 1824, ii. 143. 
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carried James Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, when he was 
made prisoner at Preston.* In 1739 another letter informs her 
that he is staying at Stowe en petit comité with Lady Cobham, and 
her relative, that Henrietta Jane Speed whose charms and bric-a- 
brac (to say nothing of £30,000) seem, a few years afterwards, to 
have had a transitory attraction for Gray. “ All the mornings we 
breakfast and dispute; after dinner, and at night, music and 
harmony ; in the garden, fishing; no politics and no cards, nor 
much reading. This agrees exactly with me; for the want of 
cards sends us early to bed.” As to the garden, it “is beyond 
all description.” He is in it every hour but dinner and night, 
and every hour envying himself the delight because not partaken 
by her, who would see it better. ‘“‘ Adieu,” he says at the close, 
“T am going to the Elysian Fields, [a part of the grounds] 
where I shall meet your idea ”’—by which, no doubt, he means her 
Platonic archetype. 

In the Epistle to Lord Burlington which satirises the vacuous 
magnificence of “ Timon’s villa” at Edgware, Pope, by contrast, 
sketches at once the rival beauties of Stowe, and lays down 
the laws of landscape gardening :— 

To build, to plant whatever you intend, 

To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 

To swell the Terrace, or to sink the Grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 

But treat the Goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 

Let not each Beauty ev’rywhere be spy’d, 

Where half the Skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all Points, who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies and conceals the Bounds. 
Consult the Genius of the Place in all 

That tells the Waters or to rise, or fall; 

Or helps th’ ambitious Hill the heav’ns to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the Vale; 

Calls in the Country, catches op’ning Glades 

Joins willing Woods, and varies shades from shades 

Now breaks, or now diverts, th’ intending Lines ; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, designs, 
Still follow Sense, of ev’ry Art the Soul, 

Parts answ’ring parts shall slide into a whole, 


* Probably an old trooper’s-horse, for Cobham’s dragoons seem to have 
been at Preston (Diary of Lady Cowper, 1864, 188). 
VOL. LVII 6 
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Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start ev’n from Difficulty, strike from Chance ; 
Nature shall join you, Time shall make it grow 
A Work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe. 


Two years later, in 1733, Pope inscribed a special Epistle to 
Cobham, “On the Knowledge and Characters of Men,” after- 
wards printed as the first of the Moral Essays, and to this relate 
the only two letters from Lord Cobham to the poet which have 
been preserved. In both Cobham shows the critical faculty with 
which Congreve had credited him ; and Pope seems to have acted 
on his suggestions. “ As I remember, when I saw the Brouillon 
of this Epistle,” writes Cobham, “it was perplexed; you have 
now made it the contrary, and I think it is the clearest and the 
cleanest * of all you have wrote.”” From a sentence in the second 
letter it would almost appear that Pope’s famous Oldfield couplets 
(“ Odious! in woollen! ’twould a Saint provoke!”’) t+ were 
the result of a hint by Cobham that the poet should introduce “‘ an 
old Ihady dressing her silver locks with pink, and ordering her 
coffin to be lined with white quilted satin with gold fringes.” But 
the most material lines are those in which, by an adroit transition 
from censure to compliment, Pope concludes his impeachment of 
the “ ruling passion ”’ : 

And you! brave Cobham, to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death : 


Such in those moments as in all the past, 
“Oh, save my Country, Heav’n!” shall be your last. 


** Whatever were the precise last words of William Pitt ”’— 
says the Master of Peterhouse—“ this was the spirit which 
dictated them.” ¢ 

Pitt, Chesterfield, and Lyttelton—it has been said—were 
inmates of Cobham’s temple of Friendship; and it is probable 
that some of the poet-frequenters of Stowe, especially if they 


* This is an odd word, and one almost fancies that Ruffiead (Life of Pope, 
1769, 275), who first printed these letters, mis-copied. ‘‘Cleanest,” in the 
sense of least objectionable, is unlikely; and in the sense of “clearest,” would be 
tautological. Can Cobham have written “ cleverest” ? 

+ It may be noted that the sentiments attributed to Mrs. Oldfield are but 
an echo of those of “ Lady Brumpton” in Steele's Funeral, 1701, a comedy in 
which Mrs, Oldfield had herself taken a minor part. 

+ “Globe” Pope, p. 235, 
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belonged to the Leicester House faction, or shared the principles 
of the ‘‘ Boy Patriots,” followed in their train. James Hammond, 
who, besides being one of the Prince of Wales’ equerries, was a 
native of Buckinghamshire, certainly visited at Stowe, since he 
died there in 1742. He refers specifically to the place in one of his 
imitations of Tibullus: 


To Stowe’s delightful scenes I now repair, 
In Cobham’s smile to lose the gloom of care,— 


the care being presumably that unrequited passion for an obdurate 
Neaera-Delia (Miss Kitty Dashwood) which was supposed—either 
metaphorically or actually—to have shortened his life. In either 
case, although he died young, dissolution must have been dilatory, 
since there are ten years between the completion of his miserabiles 
elegos and the date of his eventual decease. Another guest 
mentioned by Horace Walpole was Richard Glover, the first 
books of whose deep-mouthed and liberty-vaunting epic of 
Leonidas were inscribed to Cobham ; and whose opportune ballad 
of “ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost’ made Vernon’s capture of Porto 
Bello at once a whip for the Prime Minister and a spur to the 
popular hatred of Spain. This latter performance, indeed, which 
survived the epic, and found its way into Percy’s Reliques, was 
actually written at Stowe. 

Hammond was the protégé of Chesterfield, who prefaced his 
posthumous poems. But after Pope, the greatest of the Stowe 
minstrels was Thomson, whose particular patron was Lyttelton. In 
the earlier versions of The Seasons there is no mention of Stowe ; 
but when, about 1743, the author was revising that work, he not 
only inserted in ‘‘ Winter” passages relating to Chesterfield and 
the recent death of Hammond, but added to “Spring” a long 
description of Hagley (Lyttelton’s Worcestershire home), and to 
“Autumn,” a corresponding glorification of Stowe, couched in 
terms which imply personal acquaintance both with its beauties 
and its inhabitants. “Oh! lead me ’—he exclaims to its garden 
gods— 

Oh! lead me to the wide extended walks, 
The fair majestic paradise of Stowe. 
Not Persian Cyrus on Ionia’s shore 


E’er saw such sylvan scenes; such various art 
By genius fired, such ardent genius tamed 
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By cool judicious art; that, in the strife, 
All-beauteous Nature fears to be outdone. 


References to the temple of Virtue, the Elysian Fields, the 
“enchanted round” (Bridgeman’s walk ?), all point to an experi- 
mental knowledge of the locality, while there is express record of 
prolonged conversations with Pitt, and of the magnetism of the 


pathetic eloquence that moulds 
The attentive senate, charms, persuades, exalts, 
Of honest,zeal the indignant lightning throws, 
And shakes corruption on her venal throne. 


The closing lines, as is fitting, are devoted to the host :— 


While thus we talk, and through Elysian vales 
Delighted rove, perhaps a sigh escapes :-— 

What pity, Cobham! thou thy verdant files 

Of ordered trees shouldst here inglorious range, 
Instead of squadrons flaming o’er the field, 

And long embattled hosts! when the proud foe, 
The faithless vain disturber of mankind, 
Insulting Gaul, has roused the world to war ; 
When keen, once more, within their bounds to press 
Those polished robbers, those ambitious slaves, 
The British youth would hail thy wise command, 
Thy tempered ardour and thy veteran skill, 


In 1748 “ insulting Gaul” had been, or was soon to be, badly 
beaten by George II. at Dettingen; and at seventy-four years of 
age, for Field-Marshal Lord Cobham, although there were still 
honours, there, could be little more of tree-planting save the 
“hated cypresses” of an older bardthan Thomson. Lord Cobham 
died in September 1749. Pope’s quatrain, and part of his lines 
on Stowe, were duly transferred to the fluted column designed by 
James Gibbs to his lordship’s memory—a column which not only 
testifies to his civil and military exploits, but adds that “ ele- 
gantiort Hortorum cultu His primum in agris ilustrato Patriam 
ornavit.” This, surmounted by a statue, was erected by Lady 
Cobham, who survived her husband until 1760. How long she 
continued to live at Stowe is not stated ; but in the days of Gray’s 
“Long Story,” she was domiciled at the Manor House, Stoke 
Poges, which had belonged to her father, Edmond Halsey of 
Southwark. As Lord Cobham had no issue, the estate of 
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Stowe reverted to his sister Hester, widow of Richard Grenville 
of Wotton-Underwood in Bucks, who was promptly created 
Countess Temple. She died in 1752, and was succeeded by her 
eldest son, Richard. Her only daughter, also Hester, became 
the wife of William Pitt the Elder, and her second son, George, 
was Prime Minister to George III. Of the monument of another 
son, Thomas, the heroic captain of the Defiance, an account 
has already been given, and of the remainder of the “ mob of 
nephews ’—in Walpole’s irreverent words—nothing more need 
be said. Earl Temple survived his Prime Minister brother, but 
dying childless in 1779, Stowe passed to that brother’s eldest son 
George, who later became Marquess of Buckingham and married 
Mary Nugent, the daughter of Goldsmith’s Lord Clare, by his 
third wife. With the Marquess of Buckingham we enter the 
nineteenth century, and cross the limits of our chronicle of 
Stowe. 

Whether Hester, Countess Temple, is responsible for 
any additions to the house or grounds, is not apparent. Her 
tenure of the place only lasted three years. Herson, Earl Temple, 
continued to carry out his uncle’s designs, several of which had 
been originally planned by Kent. Such, for example, was the 
temple of Concord and Victory, an exact reproduction of the beau- 
tiful Roman relic at Nimes known popularly as the Maison Carrée. 
Cobham’s copy was completed in 1763, when it was made to serve 
asa memento of the English victories of the Seven Years War—vic- 
tories which were profusely illustrated by appropriate medallions. 
Other buildings were the Ladies’ Temple, also devised by Kent 
and eventually dedicated to Queen Charlotte ; the Gothic temple ; 
the Palladian bridge, a reproduction of that of Inigo Jones at 
Wilton; the Doric arch in honour of the Princess Amelia, and the 
columns to Cook and Wolfe. To the matter-of-fact reader, it 
may seem that the place must have looked a little like an over- 
monumented cemetery, and indeed something of the kind is 
hinted by Horace Walpole, when he said paradoxically in 1753 
that ‘“‘ half as many buildings would be too many; but such a 
profusion gives inexpressible richness.” A later visitor, Mrs. 
Liybbe Powys, writing in 1775, is less ambiguous: 

The buildings [she says] used, I know, to be thought too numerous, but in 
such an extent I do not think even that, and the fine plantations now grown 
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up to obscure them properly, must add infinitely to many picturesque views 
of porticos, temples, &c., which when originally were expos’d at onee, with 
perhaps three or four more seen from the same point, must have had a very 
different and crowded effect. 


In regard to “extent,” it must be explained that Stowe was 
larger than Kew Gardens by more than one hundred acres; and, 
as Mrs. Lybbe Powys notes, the circuit of the grounds was “a 
five-mile walk.” Even Walpole allows that the vastness pleased 
him more than he could defend.* 

He had been at Stowe on several occasions between 1753 and 
1785, evidently with mixed feelings of interest in the spot and 
distaste for its owner—to say nothing of his own mutability of 
temperament. Naturally he was on the side of the landscapists, 
though he ridiculed the premature commemoration of living 
notabilities. “I will not ’’—he writes—“ place an ossuarium in 
my garden to my cat,:before her bones are placed in it ’’—a palpable 
hit at certain significant changes in the tenants of the temple of 
Friendship. But for many of the buildings he had a genuine 
admiration. The temple of Ancient Virtue he calls “ glorious.” 
“ This ’—he writes—‘I openly worship.” And, as might be 
expected from the Abbot of Strawberry, he was enraptured with 
the Gothic pastiche, parcel-Gothic though it were. “In the 
heretical corner of my heart I admire the Gothic building which, 
by some unusual inspiration, Gibbs has made pure and beautiful 
and venerable. The style has a propensity to the Venetian or 
mosque Gothic, and the great column near it [presumably the 
Cobham pillar, from which you could see into four counties] 
makes the whole put one in mind of the place of St. Mark.” But 
his best account of Stowe is contained in the letter to Montagu 
referred to at the outset of this paper, written when he went with 
the Princess Amelia to visit Lord Temple. 

The party consisted of Her Royal Highness, an affable and 
talkative grande dame, then in her sixtieth year; two of her 
ladies-in-waiting, Lady Ann Howard and Mrs. Middleton; 


* M. Pierre Jean Grosley, of Londres, who apparently went to Stowe in 
1765 on the invitation of Lord Temple, mentions in his account one or two 
objects omitted in the above list, as Vanbrugh’s pyramid, the fountain of 
Helicon, &c. At this date the Rotundo was occupied by a statue of Venus, 
and not, as later, by one of Bacchus. 
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that pragmatic poseuse and royalty-hunter, Lady Mary Coke ; 
Lord Bessborough, and Walpole. Some of their diversions have 
already been described. But the main object of the expedition 
must have been to renew the Princess’s acquaintance with the 
Dorie Arch which specially concerned her. Walpole’s picture of 
this is in his best manner :— 


The chief entertainment of the week, at least what was so to the Princess, 
is an arch, which Lord Temple has erected to her honour in the most enchanting 
of all picturesque scenes. It is inscribed on one side ‘‘ AMELIAE SopH1AE AvG. 
[mpccixvit],” and has a medallion of her on the other. It is placed on an 
eminence at the top of the Elysian Fields, in a grove of orange-trees. You 
come to it on a sudden, and are startled with delight on looking through it: 
you at once see, through a glade, the river winding at the bottom, from which 
a thicket rises, arched over with trees, but opened and discovering a hillock full 
of hay-cocks, beyond which in front is the Palladian bridge, and again over 
that a larger hill crowned with the castle [of Stowe]. It is a tall landscape 
framed by the arch and the over-bowering trees, and comprehending more 
beauties of light, shade, and buildings, than any picture of Albano I 
ever saw.® 


‘Between the flattery and the prospect,” he goes on, “ the 
Princess was really in Elysium; she visited her arch four or 
five times every day, and could not satiate herself with it. The 
statues of Apollo and the Muses stand on each side.” And then 
follows one of Walpole’s verse tributes to the great lady’s gratifi- 
cation. A week later comes the per contra. He is feeling twinges 
of gout, and his retrospect is losing its rose-colour : 


I am come back very lame [he tells Lord Strafford], and not at all with 
the bloom that one ought to have imported from the Elysian Fields... . It 
made me laugh as we were descending the great flight of steps from the house 
to go and sup in the grotto on the banks of Helicon: we were so cloaked 
up, for the evening was very cold, and so many of us were limping and 
hobbling,t that Charon would have easily believed we were going to ferry over 
in earnest, 


Three days later he is in bed, reposing not “ under his laurels,” 


* Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, vii., 1904, 393. 

+ Elsewhere he says: “The Earl, you know, is bent double, the Countess 
very lame, I am a miserable walker, and the Princess, though as strong as a 
Brunswick lion, makes no figure in going down fifty stone stairs, Exeept Lady 
Ann—and by courtesy Lady Mary—we were none of us young enough for a 
pastoral.” (Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, vii., 1904, 392.) 
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but “ his own tester,” and reflecting ruefully that he should die 
of fatigue if he— 


‘* were to be Polonius to a Princess for a another week. Twice a day we made 
a pilgrimage to almost every heathen temple in that province that they call a 
garden; and there is no sallying out of the house without descending a flight of 
steps as high as St. Paul’s. . . . To crownjall, because we live under the line, 
and that we were all of us giddy young creatures of near threescore, we supped 
in a grotto in the Elysian Fields, and were refreshed with rivers of dew and 
gentle showers that dripped from all the trees, . . . Not but, to say the truth, 


our pagan landlord and landlady were very obliging, and the party went off 
much better than I expected.” 


If, as he says, he had “ no delight in the Seigneur Temple,” he 
liked Lady Temple; and had already printed some of her poems 
at the Officina Arbuteana.* 

The “flight of steps,” here twice mentioned, serves to 
conduct us at last from Stowe Gardens to Stowe House. To be 
precise, there were not fifty steps, as Walpole says, but thirty-one ; 
and they were flanked at the base by pedestals bearing lions copied 
from those in the Villa Medici at Rome. Thence they ascended 
to a portico or loggia of six lofty Corinthian pillars supporting a 
pediment. To left and right of this central portion extended 
colonnades, ending in pavilion wings, the whole presenting a 
magnificent frontage of more than nine hundred feet, freely 
decorated with columns, statues, and medallions. This is the 
aspect which the south-east or garden front presents in Thomas 
Medland’s print of 1797; and in general, it differs little from 
modern photographs. The north-west view, or park fagade, 
is less impressive. There is a second portico with four Ionic 
columns and a shorter flight of steps; and from this sweep out 
two circular colonnades, enclosing a wide gravelled space. The 
construction of the entire building must have extended over 
a long period. The middle part was probably built first; a 
conjecture supported by Celia Fiennes, who, writing under William 
and Mary, speaks of going from Thornton to see the new house of 
““S* Rich* Temple”t This was the first of that name. Sir 
Richard Temple, the second (Lord Cobham), is said to have rebuilt 
the facade, and added, or added to, the wings. The original 


* Poems by Anna Chamber, Countess Temple, Strawberry Hill, 1764. 
+ Through England on a Side Saddle, 1888, 22. 
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architect is nowhere distinctly named—most likely it was 
Vanbrugh. Throughout the entire eighteenth century one hears 
of continual additions and alterations, or the completion of 
decorations. When Mrs. Lybbe Powys visited the place in 1775, 
reconstruction was still going on; and the “ house was surrounded 
by scaffolding.” This was in Earl Temple’s day; and further 
changes were made by the Marquess of Buckingham. Writing 
ten years later to Conway, Walpole continues to criticise fresh 
developments, and to comment on modifications in the wings. 

To the attentive student of the excellent plan which is contained 
in Seeley’s charming little quarto of 1797, dedicated floridly to 
George Grenville Nugent Temple, Marquess of Buckingham, the 
first thought will probably be— 


“Thanks, sir,” cried I, “’tis very fine, 
But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine ? 
I find, by all you have been telling, 
That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling.” 


Swift’s biting lines on Blenheim certainly apply in a sense to 
Stowe, as they do to other eighteenth-century mansions. Spacious 
“rooms of state ”’ abound; but the living accommodation is starved 
proportionately. All along the garden front are vast reception 
chambers. To left and right of the great oval saloon entered from 
the portico, with its splendid processional frieze, its choice statues, 
and its Carrara marble pavement, these apartments open into each 
other to the farthest extremity of the wings ; while on the northern 
side is a hall corresponding to the portico, and decorated by 
Kent with a ceiling which celebrates the martial exploits of Lord 
Cobham. There is a chapel wainscoted with cedar carved by 
Grinling Gibbons, and having a roof to match that of the Royal 
Chapel at St. James’s; there are a library and ante-library filled 
with more than ten thousand volumes, chiefly collected by the 
Marquess of Buckingham; there is a “ Grenville Room”’* crowded 
with family portraits, some of them by Reynolds and Kneller, 
others by that clever amateur, the Marchioness. The great 
billiard room is filled with miscellaneous portraits, Van Dycks 
and Lelys and Gainsboroughs. In the dining and drawing rooms 
are famous Rembrandts and Rubenses, Claudes and Poussins, 


* We follow Seeley’s account of 1797. In the Stowe auction catalogue of 
1848 the rooms are differently named and disposed. 
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Titians and BReonardos, Diirers and Metzus. In other rooms are 
Gobelin tapestries—triumphs of Bacchus and Ceres, triumphs of 
the Allies in the Low Countries under Marlborough: and every- 
where there are busts, and bronzes, and vases, and tables in 
verde antico ; sphinxes and sarcophagi; chests inlaid with mother 
of pearl and cunningly-carved chimneypieces ; lustres and pier- 
glasses; crimson velvet and green damask; “china and old 
Japan infinite.” 

Such was eighteenth-century Stowe. Seen through the fine 
Corinthian arch at the north end of the two-mile avenue leading 
from Buckingham, the garden-front still presents to the latter-day 
spectator much the same aspect which it presented to his predecessor 
of a hundred years ago. But most of the valuable contents of 
the house enumerated above, together with other treasures 
added by later owners, were dispersed in the time of the second 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, at the great sale of 1848, 
which lasted forty days, and realised more than seventy-five 
thousand pounds.* After the death of the third and last Duke, 
Stowe House was leased to the Comte de Paris, who died there in 
1894. It belongs at present to the last Duke’s daughter, the 
eighth Baroness Kinloss. 


* Stowe Catalogue, by H. R. Forster, 1848, The Library and Manuscripts 
were sold separately in 1849, 


Austin Dosson. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE 
BLACK FORCE 


In the spring of last year a battalion of eight hundred blacks, 
with women and children, arrived in Algeria. It was the first 
time, since the establishment of the French rule, that the Arabs 
and Berbers saw in their midst a black force drawn from the 
reserves of Occidental and Central Africa. This comparatively 
insignificant event may lead to consequences as important 
for Europe as for France : it proves that the French Government 
has started a new military policy which consists in building 
up a black army large enough to be used in North Africa, and 
even, in case of need, on European battlefields. 


I 


The reason for such a new departure is obvious enough. The 
continuous shrinkage of her population compels France to take 
at once some efficient measures in order to keep up her military 
strength. There is indeed no more pressing problem confronting 
her. Although the birth-rate is declining in the whole civilised 
world, and in certain countries such as England even quicker 
than in France, the French nation precedes its neighbour at such 
a pace that it is endangering its own safety. The French birth- 
rate was 263 per 10,000 in the years 1861-70; 254 for 1871-80; 
239 for 1881-90; 222 for 1891-1900; 208 for 1901-08. It 
will be seen by those figures that it declines with an ever-growing 
rapidity. In 1909 the excess of the births over the deaths was 
only 13,000. The department of Lot-et-Garonne has lost 72,463 
inhabitants in sixty years. At the same time the number of German 
birthsexceeds the corresponding number in France by over a million 
a year. ~ That inequality can only increase in the future, as there 
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are about 400,000 more Germans born each year at the present 
time than thirty years ago.* 

The French army is already suffering from the consequences 
of those facts. The decline of the birth-rate is threatening both 
its numerical force and its quality. Up to the present the gaps 
have been filled up by incorporating each year a larger percentage 
of the male population. From 1886 to 1909 the yearly average 
of male births has fallen from 456,000 to 400,000. The percentage 
of men incorporated to the army was 43 per cent. at the end of 
the nineteenth century ; 48.5 per cent. in 1906; 49 per cent. in 
1907; 50.5 per cent. in 1908, and 52.5 per cent. in 1909. Such 
a continuous rise means simply that the military authorities 
are now enlisting a number of men who would not have been 
considered physically fit for the service a few years ago. Hence 
the rising rate of sickness and mortality in the ranks of the French 
army. As far as mortality is concerned, the rate went down 
until 1905, and seems to have risen since that date to 4.5 per 
cent., which is twice more than in the German army. 

It is pretty clear that, in order to preserve the quality of the 
French soldier, the French War Office will soon have to reduce 
the number of the men incorporated each year.f A well-known 
Senator, M. Gervais, has calculated that taking a yearly percentage 
of 46 per cent. enlisted men, above which it seems unsafe to rise, 
the peace establishment of the French army will be in 1928 of 
about 380,000 men—which means a reduction of 53,000 men on 
the establishment for 1908. This is not all. Not only are the 
general numbers reduced, but the whole loss will very likely have 
to be borne by one single arm: the infantry. Owing to the 
reorganisation of the field artillery, to the development of auto- 
mobilism and aviation, the French infantry will have to suffer 
in the next few years a reduction of about 20,000 men. It is 
to be feared therefore that its peace establishment will be about 
70,000 men weaker in a very near future. 

Now the danger of such a reduction appears even to a layman. 
Some military experts seem, of course, to believe that too much 
stress has been laid recently on the importance of mere numbers. 
However, as it may be assumed that most European armies are 


* See Lieutenant-Colonel Mangin’s La Force Noire, Book I., chap, i. 
+ The present Army Commission has just come to that very conclusion, 
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equal in armaments and in training, the question of numerical 
strength cannot be lightly dismissed as a secondary one. It is 
a well-known fact that the Germans place their main hopes, wv 
case of a new war with France, in their ever-increasing superiority 
of numbers. An actual increase in their peace establishment 
is already contemplated by the Reichstag. The new railway 
system they are building all along the Belgian border up to Aix- 
la-Chapelle will allow them to overrun the north of France by 
passing through Belgian territory, and make their numerical 
superiority felt in the course of the first week. Although there 
is happily no reason to believe that a new Franco-German war 
is threatening, the French Government is bound, under those 
circumstances, to look for an immediate remedy. 

Several remedies have been suggested. The only satisfactory 
one would be to pass such legislation as will put an end to the 
voluntary restriction of children amongst the French peasantry, 
or promote immigration in France. Unfortunately such a reform 
cannot be accomplished in a day. Some believe that in the 
meantime the deficiency in numbers could be made good by 
encouraging voluntary service or by keeping at home a large 
number of the volunteers enlisted in the Colonial army. The 
general opinion seems to be that nothing important can be done 
in that direction. 

On the contrary, much attention has been paid to the sugges- 
tion that France should make use of the male population of her 
African empire in order to strengthen her home defence. Two 
schemes, which are by no means incompatible, have been sub- 
mitted to the French Chamber for consideration. The first one, 
presented by M. Messimy, consists in raising a greater number 
of troops amongst the natives of French North Africa (Arabs 
and Berbers) by means of conscription; the present number of 
natives serving under the French flag in Algiers and Tunis does 
not exceed 25,000 men, and it is estimated that with a mild sort 
of conscription that number could be raised to 50,000 or 55,000 
men in the active army, and 70,000 or 80,000 in the reserves. 
Owing to the opposition of the French colonists in Algiers, Parlia- 
ment has not yet accepted M. Messimy’s suggestion. 

The second scheme relates to the organisation of a black force 
in West Africa. It has been originally promoted by Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Mangin, a distinguished officer who himself served in 
Central Africa, and whose remarkable little book, Za Force Novre, 
puts forward in a lucid way the case for a better utilisation of the 
black soldier. 


II 


The first company of black tiradlewrs (skirmishers) was formed 
in the lower Senegal as early as 1823, the first battalion in 1857, 
the first regiment in 1884. Since the early eighties the black 
force has reached in French Occidental Africa the number of about 
20,000 men. It is with those black regiments that France con- 
quered and is now holding in West and Central Africa a territory 
as extensive as Europe and inhabited by twenty million people. 
The mere statement of such a fact shows what can be expected of 
the blacks when they are properly organised and led by white men. 
But their wonderful military qualities are still better illustrated by 
the detailed reports of the commanding officers who have had 
to carry out the conquest. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Senegalese is his impetus. 
In the opinion of all the experts, the bravery and the fire which 
he displays when assaulting the enemy make him an ideal soldier 
for those trowpes de choc, which are as necessary in European 
warfare as on the black continent. The same quality was already 
noticed in the regiments drawn from Algiers during the war of 1870, 
when 1500 turcos drove back ten or fifteen thousand Prussians 
in their charge of Freschviller. During the wars against such 
powerful chiefs as E] Hadj Omar, Ahmadu, Samory, Babemba, 
Behanzin, and Rabut, the Senegalese had numerous opportunities 
for proving that they are at least equal in that respect to the 
Algerians. So, for instance, on November 29, 1909, when Captain 
Grosdemange attacked with seventy-five teraileurs, at Ashurat, 
near Timbuctu, a corps twice as numerous of Arabs-Berabers. 
It was two o’clock in the night. The first attack was so savage 
that without firing a single shot the Senegalese punched instantly 
with their bayonets about thirty Arabs. However the enemy 
managed to rally, and the fight lasted with the same fierceness 
from daybreak until 5 p.m., when the Arabs fled, leaving seventy 
dead on the spot ; Captain Grosdemange had been killed, and the 
little troop had sixteen men killed and twenty-two wounded ; 
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both the adjutant of the company and Lieutenant Morel owed 
their life to the pluck of the black privates. 

A second undeniable quality of the black is his devotion to 
the white officer. The most famous instance, amongst a large 
number of similar stories told by the officers themselves, is the 
conduct of Corporal Kuby Keita, a Senegalese, in 1898, when 
the Sultan of Zinder treacherously murdered the two French 
officers in command of a troop of eighteen men. Corporal Keita 
took over the command of the little troop and defied the Sultan, 
refusing to leave the place until the two bodies of the white officers 
should have been restored to him. From May 5 until the 14th, 
the brave corporal repelled all the attacks made by an enemy 
immensely superior in numbers. On the 14th he was killed 
with two Senegalese. Private Samba Taraore, who succeeded 
him at the head of what was left of the escort, refused to surrender 
and undertook to bring the rest of the men back to the next 
French post, about five hundred miles far from Zinder. When 
he reached that post fifty-four days later, after a great deal of 
trouble, the troop had had six men killed and eight wounded 
out of a total of eighteen men. 

Lastly, it must be mentioned that there has seldom been any 
complaint with regard to the discipline under fire. The very 
reason of the enthusiasm all the white officers fee] for their Sene- 
galese is that those splendid fighters are easily controlled. ‘“ Our 
discipline under fire is remarkable,” writes Colonel Humbert 
alter the Samory campaign; “our men fire as calmly as if 
they were drilling; therefore we do not waste a great quantity 
of ammunition.” In his report on the taking of the town of 
Djenneh (1893), Colonel Archinard states that the black troops 
stopped as one man when they heard the signal, ‘Cease fire,” in 
spite of the savageness with which they were storming the town 
after a very severe fight. 

For those main reasons, such experts as General Langlois 
and General Bonnal hold as strongly as Colonel Mangin that 
the black soldier would be very efficient on a European battle- 
field. In one point only, namely, the individual accuracy of 
fire, they seem to be somewhat inferior to the European private. 
They would, however, be irresistible when attacking. ‘‘ The 
sanguine and fatalist temper of the negro race makes it a terrible 
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asset in a shock,” writes General Langlois.* And General Bonnal 
adds}: “On the wide battlefields of any future war, the Arabs, 
and even better the black troops, will prove unrivalled when the 
final blow will have to be dealt to the enemy.” 

In the second place, there is the question of numbers. Is it 
possible to find in West Africa the resources in men needed for 
the establishment of a large black army ? All the leading states- 
men who have directed French extension in that part of Africa 
have had that very point in mind. M. Hanotaux, the former 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, states that as far back as 1894 the 
French representatives at the Bruxelles Conference tried to 
secure the region of the High-Ubanghi because it was supposed 
to be a “ soldier land.” After the parting of West Africa between 
the European Powers, Stanley observed shrewdly that the French 
had kept for themselves all the land available for recruiting pur- 
poses. Indeed the idea of preparing the way to the building up 
of a black army inspired the policy of M. Delcassé as well as that 
of M. Hanotaux, his immediate predecessor. 

According to Lieutenant-Colonel Mangin, the result of that 
policy has been to secure an almost inexhaustible supply of black 
men for the French army. The population available for military 
service from the Senegal and the Guinea Coast unto the Tchad 
seems to reach the approximate number of ten million people. 
Occidental Africa has already seen in recent years about 300,000 
men under arms. Some enthusiasts believe that France could 
easily raise 150,000 men in one year in her African possessions. 
A more sober calculation shows that, given the rough number of 
500,000 blacks, aged from eighteen to twenty-five, the utmost 
France could do would be to enlist yearly about 50,000 men. 

Such an effort would be for the present as ruinous for the 
colony as for the Mother Country. Occidental Africa needs 
labour as much as military organisation, and the most sanguine 
supporters of the new scheme would be opposed to a policy which 
might endanger the development of its railways and of its 
trade. Lieutenant-Colonel Mangin thinks that the best would 
be to raise at first about 10,000 men yearly. Already in 1907 
and 1908 the enlistment went up to 5000 and 7800 men 


* Le Temps, November 12, 1909. 
¢ Gaulois, December 8, 1909. 
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a year without the slightest difficulty. The system of voluntary 
service, which has hitherto prevailed, is so successful that there 
is no fear lest conscription should become necessary. In the 
year 1907-1908, out of seven men having served their time, one 
only would leave the army in order to go back to civil life. The 
recent mission sent by the French Government, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Mangin, at the end of last year (it came 
back on November 11 last), reported that all the black tribes 
which had been visited expressed an unbounded enthusiasm at 
the prospect of an increase of the black force. Many blacks, 
according to the mission, wanted to be enlisted at once in order 
“to defend France and her great colony of North Africa.” 


III 


As neither quality nor number is wanting, the future of the 
new scheme depends entirely upon organisation. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mangin has not failed to define with great precision what 
he thinks ought to be done in that respect. The system he is 
recommending—the very system the French Government has 
adopted—has some curious analogies with the Cardwell reorganisa- 
tion of the British Army. It consists roughly in dividing the 
additional black force in two halves, one to be established in 
Algeria, the other to remain in Occidental Africa, with a periodical 
interchange between the regiments of the two groups. At the 
outset the establishment of the black infantry should be raised 
from 20,000 men to 40,000, by an extra levy of 5000 men a year, 
so that in 1915 there should be 10,000 men in Algeria, and 30,000 
in West Africa, not counting the reserves. 

The first object of the new organisation is, in the promoter’s 
opinion, to relieve the French corps actually detained in Algeria. 
French North Africa is guarded to-day by 72,000 men, consisting 
of 25,000 natives, 10,000 men of the foreign legion, 5000 men 
of the African battalions (ex-convicts), and 32,000 French soldiers 
(13,000 men enlisted in France, 11,000 Algerians, 8000 volunteers). 
By sending to Algeria 10,000 blacks, the French War Office will 
be in a position to recall at once to France the larger part of the 
French contingent. Further, in case of a European war, it would 
be possible as early as 1915 to reinforce the black corps in Algeria 
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in a few days so as to allow all the native regiments and their 
reservists to leave for France. In one word, Algiers and Tunis 
should be more and more guarded by the blacks. 

But Colonel Mangin does not stop there. By calling out the 
reservists in West Africa, he thinks that as early as 1915 France 
will be able not only to send an additional black force to Algiers, 
and so to relieve the corps of occupation, but to mobilise in a week 
a whole black division which could be brought from Dakkar to the 
French border a fortnight after the declaration of war. A second 
division could arrive forty days after the beginning of the war, a 
third one within sixty days. Leaving out those two last corps, this 
means that as soon as 1915 the French mobilisation would be 
able to send to the French border an additional force of about 
50,000 natives (Arabs or blacks), not counting the French troops 
relieved from the service in Algeria. 

After 1915 nothing would prevent a further increase of the 
black force. Colonel Mangin’s plan includes an additional enlist- 
ment of 5000 blacks a year until the Senegalese regiments should 
reach 70,000 or 75,000 men. Half of this total number could be 
distributed throughout French North Africa. The presence of 
35,000 blacks in Algiers and Tunis would allow the Government— 
still according to Colonel Mangin—not only to recall all the French 
elements (32,000 men) to the French shores, but to raise, without 
endangering the safety of the colonists, several army corps amongst 
the Algerian natives. In case of a mobilisation, the faithful 
black brigades would be left in charge of North Africa, while 
the whole of the Algerian regiments, together with the rest of 
the Senegalese from West Africa, would be sent at once to the 
front in Europe. If, as is generally admitted, the first great 
battle takes place a fortnight after the beginning of the war, 
France could oppose to the enemy at the very moment when it 
will be required to deal the decisive blow, a huge force of 100,000 
Arabs and 40,000 Senegalese. Those figures do not include the 
additional number of metropolitan troops recalled from Algeria, 
or the big reserve in West Africa on which the army will be able 
to feed if the war drags on. The adoption of the new scheme 
would make France at the same time more formidable in the 
first encounter, and more enduring in a long contest. 

Two sorts of objections have been made to Colonel Mangin’s 
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proposals by a prominent military authority, General de Torcy. 
Some of them relate to the quality of the black force. General 
de Torcy, who by the way, never had a practical experience of 
the West African corps, does not seem to believe that the Senegalese 
are fit for a war outside their own country. They are, he believes, 
accustomed to a wet and hot climate, utterly different from the 
conditions prevailing either in France or even in Algeria, where 
water is very scarce. Then General de Torcy asserts that the 
blacks are bad shots, that they have no sense of tactics ; he even 
doubts whether they are as devoted to their officers as they are 
generally supposed to be, and he mentions one or two cases of 
misbehaviour on the part ofsome tirailleurs. Those criticisms sound 
rather unconvincing when one hears the unanimous testimony 
of all the officers who have served in the black regiments; as 
far as the health of the blacks is concerned, a recent mission, 
which examined the black battalions established in South Oran 
since the beginning of last year, reported favourably about the 
physical results of the newexperiment. Indeed, Colonel Mangin’s 
critics have given up insisting on that side of their theory. 

But objections of a more important nature have been made 
by the same authority about the practicability of the new scheme. 
First of all, General de Torcy believes that to give over the defence 
of North Africa to the black troops would be to gravely jeopardise 
the safety of the French Empire. The natives of Algeria and 
Tunis would resent, he contends, the presence of black regiments 
in their midst. The only result of the withdrawal of the white 
troops would be to promote a new insurrection such as the last 
one in 1871. As for the co-operation of the blacks in a European 
war, General de Torcy derides the idea of bringing troops to the 
French shores from as far a country as Senegal; he wonders 
whether the French will ever have a sufficient command of the 
sea to enter upon such a bold undertaking. In his opinion, 
the whole plan is unreal. 

He may well be right on one point. The weak side of Colonel 
Mangin’s scheme seems to be the idea of recalling all the white 
troops from North Africa, and entrusting the defence of the greatest 
of French colonies to a few black brigades. British experience 
in India, where there is one British soldier for every two native 
privates, shows that the European element cannot be suppressed 
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or largely reduced in an occupation corps without obvious 
danger. Curiously enough, the French Government have strictly 
followed the British precedent in the organisation of the defence 
of Indo-China. It would be therefore unwise to accept in its 
entirety Colonel Mangin’s suggestion. But, on the other hand, 
Algiers is not as far away from Marseilles as Bombay from London ; 
the present rate of French troops in North Africa (32,000 out of 
72,000) could therefore be considerably reduced without committing 
a foolish imprudence. As far as the dispositions of the Algerian 
natives towards the blacks are concerned, experience alone will 
show if the presence of the black brigades in their midst might 
lead to serious trouble; there are, however, reasons to believe 
that by keeping the blacks in separate camps and villages, 
every kind of friction will be avoided. 

At any rate, the experiment is well worth trying. There is 
no use accusing France of resorting for her own defence to means 
contrary to the spirit of civilisation. It should be first shown 
that a well-disciplined black soldier is necessarily more inhuman, 
when fighting, than a European. But there is a better reason 
for laughing at sentimental critics, should there be any. There 
is, after all, no game in which the use of brutal force is better 
justified than in war; indeed we live in a world where right and 
civilisation count for nothing each time the nation which thinks 
itself the strongest finds it expedient to resort to violence. Under 
those circumstances the men who have to provide for the safety 
of France would be foolish, or even criminal, if they did not make 
use of the wonderful forces which nature and a wise policy have 
placed at their disposal. In fact, they have not hesitated for 
one minute to do so. The first- Senegalese battalion, 800 men 
strong, arrived in South-Oran in May 1910. This year two more 
battalions will be added to the first one in North Africa, while 
a corresponding regiment of 2400 men will be formed in West 
Africa. The present army commission has unanimously voted 
a resolution asking Parliament to proceed with the experiment 
started last year, and there is not much doubt that, with the 
possible exception of the Socialist group, the corresponding 
estimates will be voted by the whole of the French Chamber. 
The development of that new policy will be worth being watched 
in England. Who knows if it will not be possible for the British 
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Empire to use, in an analogous way, the huge reserves in men 
now left untouched in India ? 

A more certain result of the black force policy will be a further 
strengthening of the ties between France and England. General 
de Torcy was no doubt overstating his case when he contended 
that a mobilisation of the African forces would be made impossible 
by the distance separating Dakkar from Marseilles—a distance 
which an ordinary steamer will easily cover in six or seven days. 
Nevertheless the direct consequence of the new departure will 
be to increase for France the importance of the command of the 
sea between her shores and her African Empire. Not only will 
she be compelled to concentrate all her fleet in the Mediterranean, 
but she will depend much more than she did on England’s support 
for her African mobilisation. The next few years will not fail 
to bring to light the influence such an evolution is bound to have 
on England’s own policy. 

PHILIPPE MILLEr. 


THE GIRL GRADUATE IN FICTION 


As fiction is to a certain extent the mirror of modern life, and 
especially of its more salient features, the inroad of the girl 
graduate was inevitable. The heroine of the old-fashioned novel 
had only two conditions to fulfil: she had to be beautiful and 
she was doomed tosuffer. She was for the most part the innocent 
and pathetic plaything of forces, which were sometimes cruel and 
sometimes kind, but over whichit never occurred to any one that she 
could exercise any sort of control. Modern fiction, like modern 
life has changed all that, and the heroine of to-day takes an 
active share in the making or marring of her fortunes. At first 
her efforts were very tentative; gradually she developed a will 
of her own with regard to dress, entertainments, and even the 
choice of a husband. It took a very independent young woman 
to leave the beaten track altogether, prefer books to balls, and 
years of study to the opportunities of an early marriage. From 
the point of view of the novelist this character has possibilities 
not to be despised, and the girl graduate became a heroine of 
romance, both during her college career and in the more difficult 
school of life. 

The residential colleges contain, as we know, several hundred 
young women who are living through what the majority after- 
wards describe as the three happiest years of their life. Stirring 
years in which the first sweets of liberty are tasted, eventful 
years when everything depends, or seems to depend, on their own 
efforts and energies. Here then is a fair field for the story-teller. 
We should expect as many good stories as there are types of 
college girl, and there are many types. We all know the athletic 
girl, who appears at first sight to be rather a nice boy, but on 
closer inspection turns out a thoughtful girl, and can even, when 
occasion demands, prove herself a woman. Then there is the 
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enthusiast who sums up in her single self the entire progress of 
woman since the Flood. This student is always on her mettle— 
pathetically eager to show what can be achieved by her sex and 
college. Another type is the competent young woman, full of 
aggressive common sense, and with critical faculty well developed. 
And there is the general run with its mixture of grave and gay, 
earnest and sportive, careless and painstaking, rich and poor, 
pretty and plain, and every other set of antitheses which the 
reader may like to imagine. With all this material, and the 
hundred and one chances end changes of college life, we should 
expect tales which would leave no father safe from the impor- 
tunities of Mabel or Edith, who have read Miss X’s novel and 
wish to be sent to Girton forthwith. 

But the stories are frankly disappointing; we have not seen 
one of even passing interest, or met a single heroine worth 
remembering. The writers have taken a good deal of trouble 
with their local colour, they have faithfully and minutely described 
interiors and exteriors, buildings, gardens, and even college gate- 
ways. We read of the arrival of five separate Newnham freshers, 
with almost identical descriptions of their first impressions and 
disillusions. We have five descriptions of the Newnham student’s 
room, with a fire laid but not lit, the bed so arranged as to 
simulate a sofa, and the general bareness which brings tears to 
the unfortunate fresher’s eyes. We know exactly after the first 
description how a girl from along the corridor will presently call 
and offer consolation in the form of tea or cocoa, together with 
much good advice and patronising information. 

But while the writers are at great pains to describe the 
college dining-hal!, they have almost entirely missed the spirit of 
the place. With the cxception of two novels, which do indeed 
place a somewhat severe strain on the imagination, the stories 
are quite probable, though not in the least characteristic. The 
exceptions, which need hardly be taken seriously, are the pro- 
ductions of that amazing writer who goes by the name of Alan 
St. Aubyn. This poor lady would seem to have some private 
grief to avenge, some deep and painful wound, whose pangs she 
can only assuage by the periodical pouring of vitriol over her 
defenceless characters. She is not in any way hampered in her 
narratives hy the ordinary limits of probability ; in the Master 
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of St. Benedici’s for instance, the heroine repairs quite naturally to 
her lover’s rooms at Trinity there to nurse him through an attack 
of delirium tremens. The young women who figure in these 
novels are without exception mean and vulgar-minded—all their 
actions are dictated by the lowest possible motives. The writer 
loses no opportunity of dealing blows, straight or crooked, of 
heaping insults, direct or implied, at the unfortunate college 
which she describes. But it is only fair to add that she is prob- 
ably not intentionally quite so damaging as would appear. For 
her heroine in the Ordeal of Sara is by far the most odious 
character in the book, and yet the writer loves Sara, who is quite 
unlike a Newnham student, real or imaginary. 

But it is doubtful if the women’s colleges have much more 
reason to be grateful to the friends who laud them with obvious 
exaggeration, or damn them with tepid praise. A Sweet Gul 
Graduate, by L. T. Meade, is above all things well-meaning; the 
young women are drawn with much sympathy, and the nice ones 
among them make up in amiability for what they lack in veri- 
similitude. There are no lights and shades—all are either very 
nice or very nasty, and they resemble real students much as 
Alan St. Aubyn’s young Greek gods, with their inevitable delirium 
tremens, resemble live undergraduates. We have something 
more akin to the genuine article in In Statu Pupillari, a novel 
recently published anonymously and hailed in various quarters 
as an excellent description of life in a woman’s college. This 
story occupies an intermediate place between the hostile and the 
sympathetic variety of treatment. It argues no malice—only a 
rather mean little desire to depict the weaknesses of the women 
students. The writer knows all about it—her local colour is 
good, and the college gossip sounds, to the uninitiated, quite 
probable. There is a description of a cocoa party with a con- 
versation (no doubt intended to reveal to the world exactly how 
women students talk) in which the girls discourse on love, and 
speculate as to how many among them cherish a secret passion 
for their coaches. In reality they would have been discussing 
the hockey team if they felt happy, or the Tripos if they felt sad, 
or they would have been chaffing each other all round with the 
latest college joke. But the reader probably prefers love to such 
puerilities, and so the writer humours him. The students are not 
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convincing, and one misses throughout that generosity and public 
spirit, which are real and characteristic features of college life. 
It is of course not impossible that Miss Watson might “sob herself 
to sleep because her triumph had been so utterly swallowed up 
in Miss Wriothesley’s.” She might also “ writhe in her little 
narrow bed, cursing her fate and crying ‘Oh! God, why did you 
make meugly?’” But it is much more likely if she were a real 
college girl, that she would help to chair Miss Wriothesley round the 
college, and shout herself hoarse in her applause. And certainly, 
the pathos of her looks would not keep her awake on the night after 
the Tripos lists had placed her among the coveted First Classes. 

The author of A Newnham Friendship has succeeded better 
in rendering something of the spirit of the place, but she has 
unfortunately fallen into the snare of over-description. She 
knows her subject and loves it—loves it so well indeed that she 
cannot bear to part with any of it, and loses herselfinan endless 
multiplicity of detail. No little incident, no girlish conversation 
is too trivial to be recorded. She is for ever putting her 
favourites through their paces for our benefit, and gushing over 
them until we grow weary of their surpassing beauty and their 
evidently indescribable charm. 

And one and all these writers are convinced that a strong 
admixture of love interest is essential to the success of their 
tale. So that some young men who are clearly intended to be 
very manly, athletes and brilliant scholars, cela va sans dire, are 
generally introduced to complete the picture. And this adds the 
last touch of incongruity to the description. For whatever our 
heroines may be, whether potential :mothers of families or high- 
school mistresses in the making, they are at any rate quite 
unromantically occupied during these three years of college life. 
Books and games, not love and marriage, are the order of the 
day. And books and games are quite wholesome ingredients 
for the daily life of youth, but very poor material for fiction. 
There are, of course, always possibilities among coaches, and we 
have it on trustworthy evidence that even undergraduates may 
be possessed of irresistible charm. But these are side issues; 
from the point of view of romance the ground is not fertile, and 
the ploughing, whether undertaken in malice or good faith, yields 
but a sorry crop. 
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The writer who takes the after-career of the graduate for his 
theme has a wider and more fruitful field. The college story 
ought to provide healthy and interesting reading for the 
jeune fille, the other offers possibilities for the treatment of 
problems of a wider and deeper interest. We should expect to 
find among modern novels the tragedy of some woman who had 
preferred books to love, and found books barren in the end. We 
should be prepared to sympathise with the woman whose intel- 
lectual interests were engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
the dictates of her heart. Something of this problem, indeed, we 
meet in A Girton Girl, by Mrs. Edwardes, one of the earliest 
novels that claimed to deal with the subject. But the “girl” 
does not live up to her title, for she never reaches Girton at all. 
She had counted without the fatal charm of the hero, whose first 
kiss solves the problem for her, and reveals her “‘a very woman 
after all.” 

One of the earliest products of the Higher Education to be 
met -in fiction is Angela Messenger, the charming heroine of All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men. Angela is introduced to us strolling 
by the river with her friend, to whom she is confiding her views 
on life in general and her own future in particular. The friend is 
no doubt intended to represent the typical student. For her the 
world has no interest. Mathematics and the welfare of the 
Higher Education of women jointly hold exclusive possession of 
her soul. She yearns to wrest not only academic honours, but 
the very buildings of the men’s most ancient foundations from 
the rival sex. For the rest, she is pale, spectacled and unbending, 
and admirably adapted to serve as a foil to the charming heroine. 
There is no denying that Angela is a very nice young woman, 
but we have an uncomfortable suspicion that it is against great 
odds and in spite of her college training that her maker allows 
her to keep her charm. She herself sums up Newnham and its 
limitations with scant courtesy, and pours contempt on the studies 
with which her college career had been chiefly occupied. Indeed, 
we suspect that her maker’s sole object in sending her to Newnham 
was to enable her to pursue the study of Political Economy, in 
order that she might denounce it afterwards with full effect. 
For Angela is his chosen instrument for the annihilation of the 
‘‘ dismal science,” and it was necessary, therefore, that she should 
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have had special training in its specious fallacies. Such training, 
in the days when the London School of Economics and the pro- 
vincial Universities were still unborn, could only be obtained in 
Cambridge. So Angela, we conclude with regret, cannot be 
claimed as anything more than an accidental product of the 
Higher Education. 

Miss Cayley, a later product, is, we venture to believe, no 
longer purely accidental. Her author does not treat her with 
anything like the seriousness which Sir Walter Besant devotes 
to his heroine; but then Lois Cayley was created not to point a 
moral, but merely to adorn a tale. She is a surprisingly efficient 
young woman, whose briskness, courage and resource almost 
take our breath away. As she adds to these qualities good 
looks, honesty and every sort of virtue, the college which pro- 
duced her has every reason to be grateful to Mr. Grant Allen. 
Still we fear that even Lois Cayley was not intended to represent 
a type, or at best only an exceptional one. Like Angela Mes- 
senger she has a friend, a pale, spectacled friend, devoted to the 
teaching of the higher mathematics, who is presumably intended 
to typify the Girton student. Lois, we may suppose, represents 
the product of college training working on very favourable, 
original material. True, she has all the vigour and independence 
of spirit of the college girl. But she looks with some contempt 
on the avocations of her colleagues, and nothing could be further 
from her thoughts than any wish to put her education to the 
traditional use. We have no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the writer intended to give more than a modicum of credit to 
Girton for Miss Cayley’s successful career. 

The boldest and at the same time, the most sympathetic 
sketch of a college graduate is Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Vivie Warren. 
“She is an attractive specimen of the sensible, able, highly 
educated young middle-class Englishwoman.” As she was 
Third Wrangler in her year, we feel that the Mathematical 
Tripos is avenged, and the reputation of Newnham redeemed. 
Vivie Warren sums up in her own personality the entire spirit of 
the higher education on its material side. She represents much 
more besides, and there are tendencies in her for which her 
parentage is obviously responsible. She is keen, clever and 
capable, straightforward and direct to bluntness, endowed with 
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a quantity of good sense and a quality of penetration which are 
truly alarming. She is plucky, alert and honest, absolutely 
selfish and a materialist to the finger tips. In this last respect 
she typifies not the higher education so much as the modern 
spirit. She hates holidays, this candid young person; she cares 
nothing for beauty and romance; art and music she has tried 
and would not go through the experience again for anything 
that could be offered to her. What she likes is working and 
getting paid forit. ‘I must work,” she tells us, “and I must 
make more money than I spend,” the “must” referring purely 
to a necessity of her mind. This characteristic she inherits 
from her mother, but she is an honest woman while the mother 
is a blackguard, she deals in nothing more harmful than figures 
and calculations while her mother trafficked in human lives. 
Very characteristic is the voung woman’s determination to 
choose her own way of life at any cost. For love she naturally 
finds no time in her busy scheme of existence, and the question 
of work versus marriage does not present for her even the 
rudiments of a problem. She expresses herself unambiguously 
on this point—“ Now once for all mother, you want a daughter 
and Frank wants a wife. I don’t want a mother and I don’t 
want a husband.” But in fairness to Vivie it must be 
remembered that she was prepared to stand by her mother 
staunchly enough while she thought that it was only on account 
of a regrettable and perhaps regretted past that Pharisees pointed 
the finger of scorn. It was only when she discovered that the 
past had its continuation in the present, that the wealth which 
she was invited to share was being produced by the foulest methods 
conceivable, that she decided to rupture relations, and launched 
the unfilial ultimatum which we have quoted. Vivie’s fortitude 
throughout the very nasty experiences which she undergoes 
commands our admiration, and we hope that in her indepen- 
dence and the coveted office in Chancery Lane, she may find 
something to compensate for the bitter taste which the revela- 
tions of those summer days must have left with her. She has 
made good her claim to the title of Vierge forte, and she stands 
almost alone in English fiction in that character. 

It is curious that with all the material at our disposal we 
have not as yet treated the problem on a large scale and in a 
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serious manner. It is even more curious that this should have 
been done in a country where the material hardly existed and 
the problem was barely foreshadowed. In Frédérique, and Léa, 
Les Vierges Fortes, the author had to imagine a set of circum- 
stances foreign to his national experience, and was obliged even 
to invent a college in which his heroines might graduate. To 
be trained in public spirit, to learn the meaning of freedom and 
the uses of economic independence, he sent them to England. 
With Monsieur Prévost’s treatment of the problem, and with his 
conclusions we are not here concerned, but there is no doubt 
that he depicted the character of his heroines—their weakness 
as well as their strength, their defects as well as their qualities, 
the spirit which animated and the ideals which inspired them, 
with extraordinary penetration and remarkable sympathy. And 
yet in this country, where all the conditions are favourable, 
where freedom requires no apology and the serious treatment of 
any question can always command a hearing—in this country 
where women’s colleges have existed for more than forty years, the 
vierge forte, who is the natural development of the strongest type 
of girl graduate, is still waiting for her exponent. 


H. REINHERZ. 
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WasHINGTON, February 7, 1911. 


THE most important negotiation that has marked the relations 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada for the 
last half-century was concluded on the twenty-first of last month, 
when Mr. W. S. Fielding, the Dominion Minister of Finance, and 
Mr. William Paterson, the Dominion Minister of Customs, set 
their signatures to a commercial agreement with the United States 
whereby the natural and agricultural products of the two countries 
and certain manufactured articles are admitted into the country 
of the other either free of all duty or at reduced rates of duty on 
a reciprocal basis. This agreement marks not only a new stage 
in the relations between the United States and Canada, but also 
in the relations between Canada and the Mother Country. 

It may be well to discuss the latter first, for that, after all, is of 
the greatest interest to English readers. For the first time in its 
history Canada has entered into a far-reaching arrangement with 
the United States without having previously obtained the sanction 
of the Imperial Government, or consulting with the Home Govern- 
ment during any stage of the negotiations, or considering how that 
arrangement would affect British interests.* When one realises 
the full meaning of this its significance is startling. Canada is no 
longer in leading-strings. The day of her tutelage is over. The 
child that was nursed by the parent State now stands alone. She 
acts as she sees fit, for she has her own interests to protect, her own 
children to bring to manhood, her own future to make. 

In all that goes to make a Nation, Canada is now a Nation, save 

* This is the view naturally entertained in Washington, where it is deemed 


unthinkable that a British Government should intrigue against British interests 
for purely partisan purposes.—[Epitor W.2.] 
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in name only. A self-contained Nation, as the United States is, 
her interests are centred on her own continent; her relations 
with other nations are commercial purely, as were those of the 
United States before the Spanish War dragged her into the politics 
of the Far East. The relations of the United States with all the 
rest of the world since the war of 1812 settled the last remaining 
questions at issue with Great Britain were commercial and not 
political, and it was through the taxing power, the levying of 
duties on imports, that the United States became possessed of 
political importance. Canada is now in the same position. 
Politically a colony, virtually she is independent because she 
holds in her own hands the power to make her commercial 
treaties. Having neither colonies nor dependencies to guard or 
foster, having no concern in the affairs of any other country except 
her own, aloof from the political entanglements of Europe or 
America, she is unvexed by fear of political intrigue, and her 
diplomacy has to deal with only one question, commerce. 
Having been granted the right to do with her commercial interests 
as seems to her best, her position is virtually equal to that of the 
United States or any other sovereign nation. 

Heretofore it was with Great Britain and not Canada that the 
United States dealt when questions affecting the interests of the 
two countries were concerned. It was through London wa Wash- 
ington that the negotiations were carried on. The tide flowed 
east and west. It now flows north and south. Washington used 
to correspond with London; now it confers with Ottawa; and 
London remains an indifferent spectator, ignorant of what the 
conference is about until all the world knows. This change in the 
direction of the current is symbolic of the change that now cha- 
racterises the relations of the three countries. Though seas rolled 
and three thousand miles separated the Motherland from her 
daughter distance was bridged by the common tie. Canada was 
only a hand’s stretch removed from the States, but in everything 
that goes to make distance she was farther from her neighbour 
than she was from England. In thought she was English, in 
sentiment pro-English ; and the more English she was in thought 
and sentiment the more anti-American she became. 


Americans will tell you that what has happened was inevitable. 
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Englishmen will believe that what has happened might have been 
avoided if greater statesmanship had been displayed ; and it is 
not alone the statesmanship of to-day or yesterday, but that which 
goes back for the past quarter of a century, for what we are 
witnessing is not a sudden assertion of independence, but the 
culmination of slow growth. 

Americans say that even if Canada were foolishly prejudiced 
against them, propinquity—which has made more marriages than 
all the match-making mammas since the time of Eve—and natural 
conditions were bound eventually to bring the two countries into 
harmonious relations, and the stronger the relations the more 
tenuous those that bound Canada to England. It was as much 
for the advantage of Canada to find a market for her surplus 
natural products in the United States as it was for the United 
States to send her surplus manufactures to Canada; it was more 
economical for Canada to ship to the United States than to Great 
Britain ; every consideration, therefore, forced the Dominion into 
closer relations with her southern neighbour. Mutual distrust, 
greed, the folly of politicians, a short-sighted policy, raised artificial 
barriers that yielded to the first assault of courage and con- 
structive statesmanship. If this is true the United States has 
taught England a lesson in statesmanship that she might profit by, 
but in all probability she will not. 

It is of course easy enough to understand why the United States 
should now be so anxious to be on amicable terms with the Domi- 
nion. Last year the total trade of Canada amounted, in round 
figures, to $655,000,000, of which $375,000,000 were imports and 
$279,000,000 exports. America ranks first in Canadian commerce. 
She sold to her goods valued at $223,000,000 and bought 
$104,000,000 worth, while Great Britain, Canada’s next best 
customer, sold $95,000,000 worth and took articles costing 
$139,000,000. Canada offers a very valuable market, and the 
American manufacturer is naturally anxious to possess it; and 
the greater hold the American can fasten upon Canada the more 
he is able to crowd out British manufacturers. It is of course en- 
tirely legitimate. In trade there is no such thing as friendship or 
sentiment. The American is working for himself and his dollars, 
and not for the Englishman. The Englishman must protect his 
own interests. 
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A ridiculous idea has lodged in the head of some English Free 
Traders that the reciprocity agreement with Canada is a victory 
for Free Trade and a blow to Protection, as it levels the custom- 
houses on the boundary. Instead of being a victory for Free Trade 
it is an extension of the principle of Protection, for it brings 
Canada within the American protective system and makes 
it more difficult for any nation other than the United States to 
gain access to the Canadian market. Proximity and other reasons 
operate to the advantage of the United States, and except in 
special instances the United States can undersell competitors in 
the Canadian market. Even with the preferential tariff enjoyed 
by Great Britain the American has been able to secure a larger 
share of the trade of Canada than the Englishman. In other 
words, the United States, shrewder in its diplomacy than Great 
Britain, has said to Canada, “‘ We will form a Zollverein of our own, 
and by a system of mutual preference help each other at the ex- 
pense of our rivals.” English Free Traders may fool themselves, 
but no American Protectionist does. The New York Tribune, 
always the staunch defender of the protective system, which 
has never found anything to admire in Free Trade, declares that 
“‘the boundaries of our economic system are pushed northward 
nearly a thousand miles... . It is the larger good at which 
President Taft and his advisers are aiming—at a friendly extension 
northward of the sphere of American activities and influence.” 
The Philadelphia Press, one of the strongest organs of Protection, 
sees no departure from the policy which it supports. 


President Taft in his special message on Canadian reciprocity launched a 
great, far-reaching, national continental policy [the Press says]. He put his 
hand to a great movement which is to transform American trade and change 
all the relations of the United States to the Western world. This epoch-making 
step, so far ahead of narrower men and narrower interests that it leaves both 
dazed, should be treated in this spirit. It makes history. It is international. 
It lays broad and deep the foundations of future national prosperity and starts 
the nation on the path of new and expanding trade. . . . 

At a stroke it begins and creates a new trade empire for the United States. 
As England foresees, and English newspapers declare, it sets in motion the 
great forces of mutual trade, which will cause the inevitable gravitation of all 
Canadian interests toward the United States. 

This is plain to all the world. President Taft has called the country as a 
whole to his support. He has lifted a new standard to which all men are 
turning. . . 
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It is the frank and imposing assertion by the United States of its primacy 
in the trade of the continent. It is the abolition of a boundary. It is the 
declaration of the continental character and sovereignty of American trade, 
now and for all time to come. .. . 

Amendment is impossible and debate is little needed on this arching issue, 
which opens to the nation the gate of a great future. 

There is nothing here to cause foreboding to the Protectionist 
or to bring rejoicing to the Free Trader. 

The Chicago Record Herald, another important newspaper 
committed to the cause of Protection, does not see in the Agree- 
ment an end to the American system of Protection. In the course 
of a leader it quotes with approval from an interview of Mr. 
Roberts, the Director of the Mint, that “‘ it is no violation of the 
protective principle to establish reciprocity between countries of 
homogeneous populations, with the same standard of living and 
with common levels of costs,” and the Record Herald closes its 
leader by saying : 

What becomes of the attacks on the Agreement in the light of these facts 
and truths? They vanish into thin air. The Agreement should be boldly 
defended on the fundamental ground that Protection as now defined and 
defended does not apply to Canada, and that even complete Free Trade with her 


would not violate the protective policy of the Republican Party or logically spell 
the beginning of a revenue tariff. By this formula or sign shall we conquer. 


I have yet to find any Republican newspaper that stands for 
Protection which champions the Agreement because it marks the 
beginning of the end of the Protective system. It is defended not 
because it is an attack on Protection, but because logically it is a 
further extension of Protection. The opposition that the Agree- 
ment has aroused comes from the Protectionists, who fear that 
Canada will gain at the expense of the United States, especially 
of the farmers, and the support of the farmers is necessary if 
Protection is successfully to withstand the assaults of its opponents. 
The farmers denounce the Agreement as having been made in the 
interest of the manufacturers and without giving them any corre- 
sponding advantage. Mr. Taft does not assert that this is a 
step in the direction of Free Trade ; on the contrary, he takes pains 
to point out that it does not attack the policy of Protection. 

This is not a violation of the protective principle [he writes in his special 


message to Congress transmitting the Agreement], as that has been authori- 
tatively announced by those who uphold it, because that principle does not call 
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for a tariff between this country and one whose conditions as to production, 
population, and wages are so like ours, and when our common boundary-line of 
three thousand miles in itself must make a radical distinction between our 
commercial treatment of Canada and of any other country. 


Mr. Taft has steadily in mind the maintenance of Protection, 
for in the same message he says: ‘“‘ Both countries in their 
industrial development have to meet the competition of lower 
priced labour in other parts of the world. Both follow the policy 
of encouraging the development of home industries by Protective 
duties within reasonable limits.” 


The American newspapers and American public men have 
been greatly impressed by the complete control which Canada has 
assumed of her own affairs and by her virtual independence. 
They contrast the negotiations of a few weeks ago with those 
that took place in this city in the fifties, when the last reciprocity 
treaty was negotiated, a treaty that the Americans were fond of 
saying for many years afterwards was “ bought with British 
gold” and “ floated through on champagne.” That was the 
Elgin Treaty of 1854, which was initiated at the request of the 
Canadian Government, the Canadian Parliament having eight 
years before adopted an address to the Throne asking that nego- 
tiations be opened to bring about the reciprocal admission of 
products upon equal terms. Canada was more eager for reci- 
procity than the United States, and it was perhaps because of that 
eagerness that the United States was lukewarm and treated the 
Canadian overtures with great coldness. The American Congress 
coupled reciprocity with certain political conditions, notably the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence, and the matter dragged along. 
It was revived later, when the United States sought to drive even 
a better bargain by making the always troublesome fishery 
question part of the general settlement. It was then that Lord 
Elgin, the Governor-General of Canada, took charge of the nego- 
tiations, and finally succeeded in concluding a treaty which the 
Senate ratified. The treaty remained in force until 1865, but it was 
never popular on this side of the border. It was commonly 
spoken of as “‘ jug-handled reciprocity,” and it was said that the 
Americans held the jug while the Canadians had the outpouring. 
Canada undoubtedly profited by it, and was reluctant to see it 
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denounced, but the British Government was indifferent, as it 
usually has been when the interests of Canada were at stake, and 
Canada had no alternative but to see the arrangement terminated. 
For many years reciprocity was the great political issue in Canada, 
and it was one of the causes giving encouragement to the annexa- 
tion sentiment. In 1869 Sir John Rose attempted to revive the 
Elgin pact, and came to Washington, but his mission proved 
fruitless. Canada continually showed that she was desirous of 
entering into freer trade relations with the United States, but the 
overtures met with no response. It was when Mr. McKinley was 
President and the Dingley Bill was under consideration that Canada 
made her last offer. Sir Wilfrid Laurier sent two Commissioners 
to Washington to endeavour to arrange a basis of reciprocity. His 
offers were declined with almost curt thanks. Sir Wilfrid then 
declared that no more pilgrimages would be made to Washington. 
If the United States wanted reciprocity the Americans would come 
to Ottawa. 

The negotiations that ended with the Agreement were 
begun by the President. Washington went to Ottawa. Mr. 
Root when Secretary of State had gone to Ottawa to sound 
the Canadian Government, but he met with little encourage- 
ment. Reciprocity on natural products could be arranged 
easily enough, but the American Government wanted more 
than that. It wanted a larger access to the Canadian market 
for its manufactured goods in exchange for the natural pro- 
ducts of Canada. It seemed to most persons a one-sided 
arrangement, as if it were another attempt at jug-handled re- 
ciprocity, but this time Canada would hold the jug for the 
benefit of the Americans. Mr. Root returned disappointed. 
Mr. Taft reopened the negotiations when he became President. 
In the spring of last year he sent two Commissioners to confer 
with the Canadian Government. The report they brought back 
was not encouraging, and the negotiations were suspended until 
later in the year, to be resumed in Washington. 


Americans have been impressed by the fact that in the present 
negotiations Canada did everything off her own bat. There was 
no going around Robin Hood’s barn to find out from the British 
Government if Canada would consent to enter into reciprocity 
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negotiations. Washington did business with Ottawa without 
intermediaries. Never at any time was the question raised 
whether the acts of Canada would meet with the approval of the 
Home Government or might run the risk of an Imperial veto. On 
the contrary, there was frequently the subtle suggestion to the 
American negotiators that any agreement signed and sealed in 
Washington would become effective so far as Canada was con- 
cerned, as Government in Canada meant something, but could the 
“Government ”’ of the United States feel equally certain of being 
able to carry out its intentions? Canada came to Washington 
as an independent nation, a fact quickly grasped by public men. 
It was no sudden thing, no overnight assertion of independence 
or right to control its own affairs, but never before in the history 
of the two countries had that fact been so forcibly impressed. 
“* Nothing is more strikingly emphasised by the present situation,” 
the Boston Advertiser observes, “than the complete nationality 
of the Dominion of Canada. . . . The possibility of the Agreement 
emphasises, as nothing has in years, the independence and national 
strength of Canada.” Coupled with the strong assertion of 
nationality was the conviction that Canada is more interested in 
serving her own interests than she is in protecting the interests 
of Great Britain, commercially, of course, be it understood, and 
not politically. This is not to be wondered at. The statesmen 
of the Dominion are Canadians, and not Englishmen; it is Canada 
and not England that is home to them; it is the prosperity and 
welfare and future greatness of Canada that make their appeal to 
them. 

An acute observer remarked to me that he thought the bond 
between Canada and the Mother Country was already broken, but 
for sentimental reasons Canada was trying to hide the fact. 


Canada, I think [he said], has not much greater feeling for England than 
we in this country have. The great mass of Americans want to be on good 
terms with your countrymen, for it is mutually advantageous; perhaps a 
majority of us would deeply regret any injury that might befall your people ; 
we are proud of a common heritage and common traditions when we have time 
to think about them, but when it is a question of letting your interests suffer or 
protecting our own and becoming the richer or more powerful because of a policy 
which may be to your injury, no American hesitates for a moment what his 
course will be. We are not sentimental enough to make sacrifices on your 
account. Our business is to look out for ourselves. 
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T am of the opinion that Canada to-day entertains much the same feelings. 
Confronted with the alternative of doing something that would be for the 
advantage of the United States and to the detriment of Great Britain, there isn’t 
the shadow of a doubt what she would do. But asked to elect whether she 
shall do something that she believes to be greatly for her own advantage, even 
although it will be injurious to the trade and commerce of Great Britain, and 
no one need search long for the answer. The Dominion has reached that point 
in her economic and industrial development when she feels that all her energies 
must be devoted to increasing her strength and wealth; when, in a word, she 
thinks of herself first, and England and any other country second. That does 
not mean that Oanada is “disloyal” to her allegiance, but any one who believes 
that Canada can be bought with the tinsel of loyalty is making a grave mistake, 
The Canadians are able to drive a pretty good bargain, and they want to know 
what they are paying for their “loyalty”; whether, in other words, it is worth 
anything to them, 

You can’t blame them, I suppose there is a feeling in England that 
Canada is not properly grateful and does not appreciate all that England has 
done for her. That of course is quite natural from the view-point of 
Englishmen, but it is no great reflection on the Canadians. They have perhaps 
done as much for themselves as England has done for them; perhaps England 
can blame herself for the feeling that now exists in Canada that the Canadians 
have been the architects of their own fortunes. At any rate, whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that Canada at the present time is quite capable of 
managing her own affairs. She will not welcome offered assistance from any 
quarter, whether from England or elsewhere. She knows what she wants and 
how to go about to get it. 


The reciprocity Agreement has revived the talk of the annexa- 
tion of Canada to the United States, which seems strangely in- 
opportune at a time when Canada is making her nationality felt 
and rejoices in the feeling of her virtual independence. Annexa- 
tion has been little heard of during the last fifteen years, or since 
the time that the late Goldwin Smith saw its futility, and political 
and commercial questions between the two countries bitterly 
irritated the Canadians and made them look upon annexation not 
only as detestable, but very nearly akin to treason. That feeling 
has passed away, for the Canadians are now on very good terms 
with their neighbours, but 1 doubt if there is at the present time 
any strong annexation feeling in the Dominion, although I am not 
competent to offer more than a surface opinion. But what has 
impressed me is the frequency and the freedom with which the 
subject has been discussed by American public men since the 
conclusion of the reciprocity Agreement. Evidently realising 
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that it is a delicate subject and one that must be touched with 
extreme caution, the newspapers assert somewhat vehemently, 
perhaps too vehemently, that commercial union does not neces- 
sarily imply political union, but even in the face of these denials 
the thought that is uppermost crops out. Public men say that 
to talk of annexation of Canada as a thing imminent is absurd, 
but it is a thing bound to come in the future, as it will be for the 
interests of both countries, of Canada fully as much as the United 
States. Size appeals {to the American mind, and they like to 
picture the whole continent of North America under the American 
flag, in area, in population, in strength, in wealth the greatest 
empire the world has ever known. That America would gain by 
the consolidation one can very well understand, but it is less 
apparent how the Dominion would benefit. Americans reply 
that Canada would profit even more than the United States. The 
future of Canada, they say, is either that of an independent 
nation or to be merged into the United States. As an independent 
nation she would be handicapped by the fact that she was the 
neighbour of a nation incomparably greater in population, wealth, 
and resources, for it is inconceivable that Canada can ever hope 
to equal the United States in population or wealth, at least not 
until the American Republic ceases to grow and her decay sets in. 
Meanwhile, no matter how amicable the relations between these 
two great and powerful nations may be, differences are likely to 
arise, jealousies may create friction, questions will come up that 
may cause ill-feeling. Canada will not have to be on her guard 
against the rest of the world, but she may well feel that it is the 
part of prudence to be in a position to repel attack from the United 
States. She would be saved both anxiety and expense if she were 
a part of the American Union, and instead of losing dignity she 
would gain in standing and influence in the sisterhood of nations. 
That, however, is the American dream, and doubtless pleasing to 
American imagination. It is a thing that some serious American 
statesmen look upon as inevitable, but they say it can neither be 
hastened nor delayed. When the time is ripe, when Canada is 
ready to throw in her lot with the Americans, she will be made 
welcome, but her destiny will be influenced neither by threats nor 
bribes. 
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I refrain from indulging in any prediction as to whether the 
Agreement will be ratified by Congress, as the circumstances 
make that unnecessary. Three days after this letter is published, 
on the 4th of March, Congress will have adjourned, and some 
time before that it will be known whether Congress is disposed 
to accept the President’s work and permit the Agreement to become 
law or withhold its sanction. In that case the President can call 
an extra session and place the responsibility upon a House of 
the opposite political party and a Senate having nominally 
a majority of his own party, or defer action until the regular 
session of Congress next December. Should he decide upon the 
latter course it is probable that we have heard the last of Canadian 
reciprocity for some years, as the time of the next Congress will 
be so fully occupied with tariff revision and other matters that it 
will have little time for reciprocity. 

The subject must not be dismissed without a few words on the 
political effect on parties in the United States of the President’s 
attempt to secure reciprocity. Mr. Taft is too sincere a man to 
play politics with a great international question, but had he 
deliberately gone about to discomfit his enemies he could not 
have manceuvred more skilfully. It was the Republican Insur- 
gents who were mainly responsible for the defeat of the Republican 
Party last November, as their denunciation of the Republican 
Tariff Bill as a measure framed in the interest of the trusts justi- 
fied the Democratic assertion that the tariff was the cause of the 
high cost of living and that it was useless to hope for relief from the 
Republicans. Mr. Taft offers the country reciprocity as one of 
the ways to reduce living expenses by drawing on the cheaper 
market of Canada for agricultural supplies, and immediately the 
Insurgents protest that reciprocity will ruin their constituents, 
who are chiefly engaged in agriculture, and this the country re- 
gards as confirmation of the conviction generally held that the 
Insurgents were not sincere and were animated by personal 
ambitions and jealousies when they denounced the Tariff Bill 
and Mr. Taft for having signed it. The Insurgent idea of tariff 
revision seems to be, many of the newspapers say, to reduce duties 
on manufactured articles which are not made in their States, but 
to retain the duties on all agricultural products which their States 
raise, a policy too selfish to meet with the approval of the rest of 
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the country. For the moment the Insurgents find themselves 
in a very awkward position, and there is considerable curiosity to 
know how they will be able to extricate themselves with honour. 
They have announced their intention to vote against the Bill 
carrying out the terms of the reciprocity Agreement, and if they 
make their threat good they will temporarily find themselves in 
alliance with their detested foes, the High Tariff wing of the 
Republican Party. It would be ironic if the only result of the 
President’s reciprocity negotiations was to strengthen the “ stand- 
patters,” but that may not be unlikely. Whatever the result, 
whether reciprocity is carried or defeated, it has still further 
demoralised the distraught Republican Party, for the High 
Protectionists are opposed to it on the general ground that it is 
an assault on Protection, while the Insurgents, for the reasons 
already given, have nothing but disgust for an arrangement that 
brings the agricultural products of the West into competition 
with those of Canada. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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THE centenary of Mr. Thackeray is an appropriate occasion 
for a declaration of faith. Not that there has been any substantial 
heresy, but of late the curious may have noticed a persistent 
campaign of depreciation among the minor critics. All Grub 
Street would seem to have formed a bearing trust. No one 
would wish to be hard on them. After all, critics have to live. 
To live they must write and if, as we are told, people do not read 
Mr. Thackeray’s works they have always been ready to read 
about them. One generation had exhausted the language of 
appreciation. The next ready with sharpened quills waited 
only for inspiration. Unfortunately, it requires some literary 
craft to make an old story readable and inspiration halted. Then 
some glow-worm of Grub Street discovered Mr. Thackeray was 
a sentimentalist and ink ran almost in a spate. 

We all know the unpardonable sin in literature is sentiment. 
You may be obscene, dull, even historical, and be respected 
and possibly read, but venture sentiment and you are damned, 
unless indeed, you happen to be a Scotchman. It is as if a host 
were nowadays to offer his guests sweet champagne—and so 
Mr. Thackeray’s fame is cast to the jackals. It is a little hard 
for an author to be resented in one age as a cynic, only to be 
rejected in the next as a sentimentalist. 

We all remember how Harriet Martineau professed to be 
unable to read Vamty Fair “from the disgust it occasions.” 
Even Anthony Trollope, a sincere admirer was of opinion “ he 
was too thoroughly saturated with the aspect of the evil side 
of things.” In those Victorian days even the elect confused 
subject and treatment. But has not the modern attack on 
sentiment been a trifle overdone ? Your novel should deal with 
life and everything which makes life tolerable is based on senti- 
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ment. True sentiment is the equity of thought and sentiment 
need not necessarily be false. The moderns are like the temper- 
ance fanatics who see no distinction between a reputed pint and 
an orgy. 

Now Mr. Thackeray’s sentiment was never false. Of all 
those kindly touches giving that intimate charm to the green 
volumes, there is not one that after all the years does not ring 
true. But he wrote decently and like a gentleman, and what 
is more unpardonable, with a sense of his responsibility as a 
power for good or evil. The odd thing is, that when authors 
were a race apart and mostly of a Bohemian habit, the tone 
and principles of their output would have been acceptable to 
Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. Now Bohemia has disappeared. 
The modern Pall Mall Gazette is not edited from Holloway nor 
do distinguished authors drink brandy and water in cider cellars. 
So the writer has to seek relief from his blameless suburb in a 
riot of print recalling the “‘ daring essay in defence of suicide ” 
by Pendennis’s contemporary at Oxbridge. One has less sym- 
pathy with those who ought to know better. 

Only the other day, Mr. Bernard Shaw said, in his courteous 
way, Thackeray was a fool. Mr. Shaw’s position is of course 
a difficult one; he is a genius and a genius in an age of stress 
and hustle. It would be unreasonable to expect him to 
rely for recognition on some entertaining, if rather inhuman, 
plays. Insistent genius demands more immediate attention, 
and to insult one of the greatest figures in English literature 
certainly achieves it. Mr. Bernard Shaw, however, would 
have been wiser if he had not given his reasons. There 
were two—one, that Mr. Thackeray would not have liked 
Mr. Bernard Shaw (which seems hardly conclusive); the other, 
that Mr. Thackeray sympathised with his weak characters 
whereas Dickens did not. One does not quite follow why 
sympathy is not for the weak, but to cite Dickens in such case 
is merely to talk nonsense. When one thinks of Tom Pinch, 
Little Nell and her grandfather, poor Smike and the meek- 
ness of Oliver, the falseness of the point is apparent. Then Mr. 
George Moore does not like Thackeray; he says, the public 
were bullied into admiration by the Book of Snobs. When we 
remember Thackeray’s famous definition of the type, why the 
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Book of Snobs does not appeal to the author of My Dead Life 
is intelligible. Then he complains about Becky Sharp—‘ Fancy 
writing the history of Becky Sharp and not discussing whether 
she had a temperament or not ’’—whereas the key to Becky’s 
character is that she is a cold-blooded, good-natured woman, 
swayed by no feeling except self-interest. 

Even that charming writer Mr. Street who, by the way, 
would not be nearly so charming if he had not read Mr. 
Thackeray, affects to find him “ Parochial.” It is almost 
incredible that an author of Mr. Street’s distinction should 
so write of the creator of Barry Lyndon and Esmond. One 
regrets to find Mr. Whibley among the detractors. His recent 
““Oposcule ”’ (as “ Thunder and small beer” has it) on Mr. 
Thackeray contains, as one would expect, some admirable 
criticism, but is tainted with the sentimental heresy. Vanity 
Fair, we are told, is spoilt because it has a moral. “If he had 
suppressed the sentiment which ever rose up in his heart, Vanity 
Fair might have been as a-moral as The Way of the World, 
and what a masterpiece it would have been,” and almost as 
unreadable one may add. 

Then he objects to the author playing the part of chorus and 
especially to his moralising—he is accused of “forgetting the 
impartiality of the artist and taking sides against his own char- 
acters.” But why must an artist be impartial? It is a pure 
assumption. The partiality of Thackeray is a concession to the 
actuality of his people. To reader and author alike they are 
so alive it is impossible to be indifferent to their actions—and 
therefore, in logical sequence, to withhold praise or blame. 

The best criticism I have heard of Mr. Thackeray’s works 
was, oddly enough, my introduction to them. Years ago, in a 
certain house library at Eton, some boys were discussing, and 
I need hardly say, adversely, the books in it, and one of them, 
pointing to the green volumes of Mr. Thackeray said, “ Fancy 
anybody buying stuff like that,” to which another said, indig- 
nantly, “ They are very good books.” ‘“‘ What are they about,” 
he was asked. ‘“ About people,” he said. Like Mr. Pickwick’s 
famous remark on the management of crowds, “ volumes could 
not say more.” They are about people—live people—uncannily 
alive—it is almost impossible to believe they haven’t actual 
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existence. I declare, when I saw Vanity Fair on the stage, I 
was almost frightened when our old friends came on. Yes, 
you may dislike the books, you may criticise their philosophy 
and methods, but never were books written whose characters 
were so full of red blood. 

This explains the lack of form which we find in Mr. Thackeray’s 
books—it is the difference between talent and genius. Talent 
may produce good work out of materials of knowledge and in- 
tellect, master of its medium it keeps itself well in hand; genius 
knows no calculation surrendering itself entirely to the influence 
of unknown powers, has as little control over its works as a 
prophet over his inspiration. This is why all the greatest geniuses 
are formless—Dickens, Balzac and Thackeray. This is why 
the moderns, academically correct, leave us so cold. Over- 
attention to form is always a sign of the second-rate in literature 
and art. 

What does Mr. Thackeray himself say about it: he says 
somewhere, “‘I have no idea where it all comes from. I have 
never seen the people I describe or heard the conversation I 
put down; I am often astonished myself to read it when I have 
got it on paper. It seems as if an occult power were moving the 
pen.” When asked once by a young lady to allow Ethel to 
marry Clive Newcome, he said, ‘“‘ Characters once created lead 
me and [I follow where they direct; I cannot tell the events 
which await on Ethel and Clive.” He is such a creator, he gives 
independent life. 

There is one thing one must not lose sight of in considering 
Mr. Thackeray’s works—that he never wrote a novel until he was 
thirty-seven. It explains their melancholy. Few of us keep 
many illusions after thirty-five, and his thirty-five years had 
not been without their tragedy. It was a shock to all of us 
when we read a few years ago that Mrs. Thackeray was dead, 
but to those to whom she was so much she had been lost for over 
fifty years. Yet he writes years after, ‘““ Though my marriage 
was a wreck, I would do it over again, for behold, love is the 
crown and completion of all earthly good.” Until he wrote 
Vanity Fair outside the actual world of letters he was almost 
unknown. It is astonishing that a man who had then done such 
admirable work should obtain so little recognition. When we 
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think that at that time he had written the Yellow Plush Papers, 
had given to the world the satire of the Book of Snobs, the tender- 
ness of the Hoggarty Diamond, the grim Catherine and the 
magnificent irony of Barry Lyndon, to say nothing of delight- 
ful gems of Humour in Fraser and Colburn’s Magazine, one can 
almost understand his diffidence when he was engaged upon the 
strongest novel in English literature. 

Talking at Brighton to Miss Smith, the daughter of Re- 
jected Addresses, he said referring to Vanity Fair which had 
not then a name, “JI wonder if this will take, the publishers accept 
au and the world read it.”” A name was at last found—so good a 
name that as he told Miss Perry when it came to him in the 
night, he got up and ran three times round his bedroom. It 
must have been a very stupid public. Vanity Fair was refused 
by Colburn’s Magazine and was eventually published by Brad- 
bury and Evans in the Yellow numbers. It was rather a 
rickety infant. It very nearly died from lack of sustenance. 
There is the story told by Lady Ritchie, how, when walking 
from the bow-windowed house in Young Street with one of the 
early numbers, across Kensington Gardens to a family friend, 
she was stopped by her father and told that perhaps after all 
it was no good taking it. However, it had its appreciators. 
Mrs. Carlyle writes on a visit that she brought away the last 
four numbers and read them over in bed and found them “ very 
good indeed.” And Charlotte Bronté, from that grim Yorkshire 
Vicarage, detected “an intellect profounder and more wnique 
than his contemporaries had yet recognised.” It was an article 
by Abraham Hayward in the Edinboro Review—and it is said, 
the lighter humour of Mrs. Perkins’ Ball and indeed the 
**O0-Mulligan” could have saved a very different book—that 
first put Vanity Farr on its feet. 

Mr. Carlyle defined genius as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. This was, of course, only his fun, but the worst of a 
Scotchman’s fun is that no one suspects it and we have been 
dominated by dullards ever since who realised that the world is at 
the mercy of any one who will get up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The exact reverse, of course, is true. Genius is intuitive, and 
a wonderful instance is seen of this in Mr. Thackeray’s descrip- 
tion of Brussels at the time of Waterloo. If we turn to the enter- 
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taining Memoirs of Mr. Creevy, it reads like a page out of Vanity 
Fair. We find it told how the English army is in retreat. On 
the 18th, his stepdaughter runs into his room and tells him the 
French are in the town; he goes out and meets an English M.P. 
who says: “Everything looks as bad as possible, I shall keep 
the horses at the door,” more lucky than Lady Bareacres in their 
possession, and finds a soldier friend bringing in a wounded 
General who says that the battle is lost and that he had better 
lose no time in getting away, until one can almost sympathise 
with Jos Sedley when he cuts off his moustaches. However, 
stout Creevy, like Becky Sharp, and unlike the recreant Jos, 
remains behind and is rewarded by his famous interview with 
the Duke of Wellington. 

To mention Waterloo is to recall that immortal passage— 
after the kindly humour akin to tears of Mrs. O’Dowd polish- 
ing the Major’s accoutrements—George kissing Amelia—Becky 
counting up Rawdon’s assets, not forgetting the pistols in a. 
rosewood case “‘same as I shot Captain Markham,” and calcu- 
lating that she can do with the pension of an officer’s widow— 
“No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles 
away—Darkness came down on field and city: and Amelia was 
praying for George who was lying on his face dead, with a bullet 
through his heart.” There is no better example of Mr. Thackeray’s 
exquisite style. Its dignity—its reticence—in a few words the 
tragedy and circumstance of war—after all these years about 
people who never lived difficult to read unmoved. 

Objection is often taken, generally by women, to the 
character of Amelia. I hold that Amelia is a true representa- 
tion of the real English woman. She would undoubtedly have 
made a good wife. It may be said the sort of good wife that 
makes a bad husband. She might bore him it is true, but after 
all, the only difference between marrying a stupid woman and 
a clever one is this. If you marry a stupid woman she bores 
you, and if you marry a clever woman you bore her, and I have 
never had any doubt that Amelia made Dobbin extremely happy. 
Of late the modern woman has made desperate efforts to get 
away from Amelia—they try to be wicked and only become 
vulgar, they try to be intellectual and write books which make 
a publisher’s reader blush, they try to be politicians and bite 
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policemen, but if you scratch the most modern of women you 
come eventually to the Amelia type. If you don’t like it your 
only resource is to turn to the Latin or the Celt and whether 
you like it or not you are wise to marry it. 

Another test of genius is its antiseptic quality. The great 
book is as fresh to-day as when it was written. Becky’s rise 
and fall in Mayfair might and perhaps did happen yesterday. 
A remarkable instance of this is found in the Book of Snobs, 
one of the few books which have affected the character of a 
nation. Nothing will ever prevent the English being a snobbish 
people. After all, it is part of our political constitution, but 
since that work we have had at any rate the grace to be ashamed 
of it. “ What,” says Jawkins in the No Surrender Club, “ did 
I tell Peel last year? If you touch the corn laws you touch 
the sugar question—if you touch the sugar you touch the tea. 
I am no monopolist, I am a Liberal man, but I cannot forget 
that I stand on the brink of a precipice and if we are to have 
Free Trade give me reciprocity.” 

Then Captain Spitfire, R.N., who “does not care so much 
for home politics but is great on foreign affairs. I think this 
sort of man is scarcely found anywhere but in clubs. It is for 
him the papers provide their foreign articles at the expense 
of some £10,000 a year each. He is the man who really is 
seriously uncomfortable about the designs of Russia and the 
atrocious treachery of Louis Philippe and expects a foreign fleet 
in the Thames.” With hardly an alteration it is the home and 
foreign policy of a great party in the State to-day. 

The mystery of Miss Shum’s husband was repeated in a 
police court last year and one need not look beyond a recent 
cause célébre to be reminded of the luck of Barry Lyndon. From 
that astounding book even the superior Mr. Whibley cannot 
withhold a grudging praise, but in order to labour his senti- 
mental point he misses for once his mark. When Barry drops 
a tear of sympathy over the misery of his mother we are told 
‘such a son as he showed himself would be indifferent whether 
his mother starved or not.” The truth is your scoundrel is 
as often as not sentimental. His feelings are admirable, but 
unfortunately he does not translate them into action—that is 
where morally he fails—his virtues are purely abstract. Nor 
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is he more happy in comparing Barry Lyndon adversely with 
Jonathan Wild, a dull mechanical work, the whole plan of which 
is a blunder. Fielding makes the essential mistake of not letting 
Wild tell his own story, and so never convinces the reader. It 
is inconceivable that any one except himself should be found 
a serious appraiser of such a villain, but that Barry should 
sincerely admire his own misdeeds is exactly what one would 
expect and gives the plausibility upon which all successful 
irony depends. 

Pendennis, Lady Ritchie somewhere says, is the happiest 
of her father’s books. You must go to Ottery St. Mary and 
Exeter to understand how the author has caught the gentle 
charm of Devonshire, and of all his characters none ring truer 
than the immortal figure of Major Pendennis; as the man of 
fashion, the philosopher of Pall Mall, the defeater of the rascally 
Morgan he is alike admirable. The literary episodes are largely 
drawn from the author’s own experiences, in fact, Pendennis 
may almost be said to be his David Copperfield. Its Green 
numbers were coming out in friendly rivalry. He is writing 
to Mr. Brookfield—“Get David Copperfield, by Jingo, it’s 
beautiful, it beats the Yellow Chap of this month hollow.” 

Then were there ever pleasanter characters than Chevalier 
Strong and delightful Harry Foker, Captain Costigan, like all 
Thackeray’s Irishmen, is a perpetual joy, and Altamount is such 
a cheery ruffian that one is quite glad the drain-pipe didn’t break. 
The modern carpers can never forgive Pendennis for his be- 
haviour to Fanny Bolton. They are like the lady in the play 
who could not forgive her husband for deceiving her before 
marriage by saying he had never loved another woman and 
afterwards finding out it was true. 

Of course, it is a dreadful shock to find a hero who is 
virtuous and Mr. Whibley is so properly annoyed that he falls 
into the very error he alleges against “the English Humorists ” 
of judging one generation by the standard of the next. The 
Victorian public was a very curious one. The novel was rather 
regarded as a form of fairy tale for those of riper years. I believe 
in order to understand it thoroughly one should study with care 
that remarkable book by Mr. Gosse, Father and Son. It was 
expected of a novelist to improve. Anthony Trollope says it 
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is the business of a novelist to instruct in morals and amuse, 
and Lady Ritchie says that her father always considered 
himself rather as a lay preacher. Indeed, he was severely 
attacked by the British Matrons of both sexes as it was. 

When we read in the Quarterly Review about Jane Eyre that 
“no Christian grace is perceptible upon her,” that “the book 
is permanently an anti-Christian composition, there is through- 
out it a murmuring against the comforts of the rich and the 
privations of the poor, which, as far as each individual is con- 
cerned is against God’s appointment,” and the inference that 
“if it was written by a woman it must have been written by 
one who, for some sufficient reason, has forfeited the society 
of her own sex,” one appreciates in some small degree the 
difficulties which the novelists of those days had to contend 
with. 

Mr. Thackeray, always his own severest critic, writes once 
that he wonders whether he will ever write the really complete 
good book which he ought to. That wonder should have been 
set at rest for ever when he produced Esmond, the best historical 
novel ever written. It gained undoubtedly in form by not being 
produced in numbers. His own view was it was much too 
grave and sad. He complains it took “As much trouble as 
Macaulay’s history and he has the vast advantage of remember- 
ing everything he reads, while everything but impressions slip 
out of my head.” But if it was hard writing, it certainly made 
easy reading, and when he created Beatrix even Mr. Street must 
admit Thackeray thought imperially of women. 

The Newcomes was described by the Quarterly Review as his 
masterpiece. It is the test book of Thackeray’s works. Every 
one should read it first—if you don’t like it, salvation is not 
for you. In none of his books do we find more delightful 
people—Clive himself, the genial Fred Bayham, James Binnie 
and the Painters. Of all his heroines Ethel Newcome is the 
most charming, and no author ever drew a truer lady than Lady 
Anne Newcome. 

The odious Barnes is found in every club. Colonel New- 
come is often voted too unworldly, but if you read Lord 
Roberts’ Indian reminiscences, you realise what a very accurate 
picture he is of an Indian colonel before the Mutiny. 


Me See, DUN Oe 
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It was after The Newcomes that Mr. Thackeray was invited 
to start the Cornhill Magazine, at what he called a princely 
stipend, by Mr. George Smith, the famous publisher. Philip was 
not ready, but Mr. Trollope got up at five with his rail-rug round 
his knees and turned out Framley Parsonage. Of the Cornhill 
Magazine it may be confidently said that no magazine has ever 
attained such a continuous success, which in no small measure 
is due to the admirable lines on which it was started by its 
first editor. Philip is the book which I should recommend last 
to those who are anxious to study the genius of Mr. Thackeray. 
To me a delightful book from cover to cover, I can see that to 
some it might seem lacking in movement. It has, at any rate, 
one indisputable claim to our gratitude—that it discovered Mr. 
Fred Walker, who drew some of his most charming sketches in 
its illustration. 

The Virginians is said by those out of sympathy with our 
author to be too long, and the return of George in the second 
volume to be rather a repetition of the first, but nothing was 
ever more entertaining than the reception of Harry Warrington 
at Castlewood, or more interesting than the sketch of the Bradock 
Expedition in Virginia, which recalls many an incident in a 
recent unhappy war. 

The genius of Mr. Thackeray was many-sided. His drawings 
would have made a substantial reputation and his verses were 
better than many people’s poetry, but of all its phases the 
most gracious was his genius for friendship. No man ever 
had better friends, no man ever appreciated his friends more— 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Edmund Fitzgerald, The Bullers. The 
Misses Berry, socially omniscient, thought no party a real 
success without him, the Brookfields, his friendship with 
whom stands on record in the most delightful letters in 
English, Macaulay (do not we all remember when he was 
asked with the great man in Paris to meet an American lady 
who, with the curiosity of her sex and nation was dying to 
meet them both, how Thackeray proposed to change places 
with Macaulay, each to personate the other, to find, unfor- 
tunately, that the historian did not approve of practical 
jokes ?). They all loved him and he loved them, even grim Carlyle 
could find nothing worse to say of him than that he was a half- 
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monstrous Cornish giant, but that was after he had reviewed 
the French Revolution, and Carlyle wrote of him after his death 
to Emerson, “ A big fellow soul and body, a big weeping hungry 
man, not a strong one; he had many fine qualities, no guile or 
malice against any one, a big mass of a soul, but not strong in 
proportion, a beautiful vein of genius lay struggling about him.” 
His generosity was astounding. Never too well stocked, his purse 
was open to all. He lent Magin, “Father Prout,” £500 at a 
time when he could very ill-afford it. Trollope describes how 
he met Thackeray at a time when a friend of his was in great 
stress for the want of £2000 and told Thackeray. “Do you 
mean to say I am to find £2000,” said Thackeray angrily, and 
then as Trollope says, as if half-ashamed of his meanness said, 
*T will go halves if any one will do the rest,’ which indeed, he 
did. We all know the story of his filling up the pill box 
with sovereigns for an old family friend “to be taken 
when wanted.” What a wealth of kindness too in his de- 
scription of Gore House after the downfall of Lady Blessing- 
ton. “I have just come away from a dismal sight—Gore House 
full of snobs looking at the furniture. Foul Jews, odious bom- 
bazine women, driving up in mysterious flys which they had 
hired, the wretches, so that they could come in state to a fashion- 
able lounge, brutes keeping their hats on in the beautiful old 
drawing-room—lI longed to knock them off and say, ‘Sir, be 
civil in a lady’s room.’” We recollect how the butler wrote 
to Lady Blessington and said that he noticed Mr. Thackeray at 
the sale with tears in his eyes and that he seemed the only one 
really affected by her departure. 

In the last few years of Mr. Thackeray’s life he seemed at 
last to have come into his own. Fame and fortune were his 
and his genius remained unabated. Almost a fresh spirit is 
noticed in the fragment of Dennis Duval. The genial wisdom 
of the Roundabout Papers makes them the most charming 
essays in English literature; and we know he was looking 
forward in the well-earned leisure to devote himself to what 
would have been a work of love, the history of Queen Anne 
—and then the great master of irony was sacrificed by ironic 


fate and on Christmas Eve, 1863, England was the poorer by 
his loss. 
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Mr. Thackeray had no fear of death. He had faced it before 
as he faced everything—sorrow, joy, failure, success—like a 
brave gentleman. He writes to Mrs. Proctor—“ Those we love 
can but walk down the pier with us—the voyage we must make 
alone. Except for the young or very happy I cannot say I am 
sorry for any one who dies.” 

The well-known lines : 


Then steal away give little warning, 
Say not good night but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning, 


might almost have been written by the genius of Mr. Thackeray. 


H. C. Brron. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
ARE WE ON THE RIGHT ROAD ? 


Or the multitudes who, in one way or another, are interested in 
elementary education there are few probably who turn from the 
endless details associated with the subject to ask themselves 
whether for some time past each mile that we have travelled has 
not carried us further from our real purpose. It is not wonderful 
indeed that we should be slow to raise such a question. No one 
can find any pleasure in the thought that so vast an array of 
teachers and children may after all be following a wrong road, 
or that it is a well-meaning nation that has started them on it. 
If I seek to open the eyes of a reader here and there to what seems 
to me to be the unpleasing truth, it is not that I have any new 
system to propose. My main object is to ask questions and to 
make others ask them. The magnitude of our educational 
system may seem to be a reason against recasting it, but it is not, 
I submit, a reason that has much real force. What is the object of 
multiplying results when we have begun to suspect that they are 
not worth attaining? It may be that the whole apparatus of our 
elementary education is in the nature of an unprofitable invest- 
ment, and in that case it may be wise to get out of it as 
quickly as possible. I do not say that this is the true view of 
the situation, though there is much, in our present methods 
that suggests such a conclusion. But before it could be 
pressed to any useful purpose two preliminaries would have 
to be met—a convinced preacher and a prepared public. I 
cannot pretend to be the one, and I do not know where 
to look for the other. We seem far too well satisfied with what 
we are doing for the children who need help in the matter of 
education to be disposed to listen to proposals for its radical 
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amendment. Indeed, anything of the sort that I could put 
forward would be too purely tentative to be of practical value. 
I see what seem to me to be evidences of failure ; I am not equally 
clear what are the changes that would turn failure into success. 
But I cannot see that this hesitating attitude is any reason for 
remaining silent. Ifa man’s face is turned in the wrong direction, 
it is doing him a service merely to make him halt and ask his 
way. 

There is no need to dwell upon the importance of the question 
I wish to raise. It is proved by two tests the validity of which 
is beyond dispute—money and numbers. The Elementary 
Schools of England and Wales cost the country in rates and 
taxes more than twenty millions, and there is accommodation in 
them for over seven million children. These figures are large 
enough to justify the inquiry what the children get, and what the 
country gets, in return for this vast outlay. Even in days when 
the national purse is supposed to be inexhaustible, and a new 
rate or an increased tax is the approved way out of every difficulty, 
twenty millions is a vast sum, and in view of the fresh demands 
that are continually being made on the national and local ex- 
chequers it is a matter of some moment whether this vast sum 
is being laid out to the best purpose. On the other side of the 
account the figures have a still greater significance. To these 
seven million children the expending of the Education Rate and 
the Parliamentary Grant is everything. It stands for all the 
money that is likely to go to fitting them for their parts in life, 
and if any appreciable fraction of it is wasted a heavy responsibility 
will lie at the doors of those who have the spending of it. The 
relation of these children to the State is of a very special kind. 
For their benefit, or to their injury, we violate all the principles 
which we recognise in the education of well-to-do children. The 
training of these latter is left in the hands to which it naturally 
belongs. The parents have to decide for what kind of future the 
child is to be prepared and how and where he is to get his prepara- 
tion for it. It is they who have to reckon with the schoolmasters 
to whom they entrust their children and no doubt they may 
sometimes find it hard to get a hearing for their educational 
views. But at least they have the choice of the school at which 
the children are placed, and the field of selection is a fairly large 
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one. If it turns out that what the children are learning is not 
what they think most suitable for their purpose they have usually 
some power of modifying the school course. They can choose 
between the Classical and the Modern sides. They can determine 
whether a boy shall give most time to languages or to science. 
The two services have their share of consideration in the arrange- 
ments of a great school, and if a parent thinks that his son will 
get on faster with a private tutor he can take him away from 
school altogether. Of course, in the case of children in Elementary 
Schools, a great deal of this freedom is out of the question. The 
parent cannot safely be left to say how much time his child shall 
spend at school. The temptation to put him to work too early 
has in practice been found irresistible. It would not be possible 
to consult the parents whenever a child did not seem to be doing 
well at school and, even if it were possible, their opinion, in the 
majority of cases, would be of doubtful value. But these dis- 
tinctions, important as they are, do not justify the entire exclusion 
of the parent from a class of decisions in which he is—perhaps it 
would be nearer the mark to say, in which he ought to be—so 
keenly interested. In providing for the child we have altogether 
forgotten the parent. We reprove him for forgetting his re- 
sponsibilities, but we are at great pains to leave him none to 
remember. When he brings his child to school he is virtually 
told to leave him in charge of the head teacher and go about his 
business. He has nothing indeed to gain by staying. He will 
not be asked how he means his child to earn his living when he 
leaves school, nor will he be told how what the child learns while he 
is at school will help him to earn it. All these matters are either 
settled for him by the omnipotent State or left unconsidered. Had 
the authors of our system of Elementary Education aimed at making 
the difference between wealth and poverty visible to all men they 
could not have gone to work more cleverly. Wealth leaves to the 
parent the decision what employment his child shall follow and 
by what sort of education he shall be prepared for it; poverty 
deprives the parent of any voice in these matters. They are one 
and all handed over to the decision of a Board in Whitehall. 
Parents may perhaps be told at election time that the training 
and prospects of their children hang upon the vote they are asked 
to give on the polling day. If they send the right men to the 
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House of Commons, the House of Commons will do the rest. As 
a matter of fact, however, the House of Commons has nothing to 
do with the matter. Parliament has, it is true, made some kind 
of education universal. 


But it is the Board of Education which determines what the child shall 
learn ; how his school buildings shall be arranged ; how his teachers shall be 
selected, trained and paid. The real Educational law of England is to be found 
not in the Statute-book, which is made by Parliament, but in the Codes of the 
Board, which are the work of the Bureaucracy.* 


No doubt a great deal of this is inevitable. Where millions of 
children are waiting to be taught they must be dealt with in 
some very general fashion. If the parents had to be consulted as 
to what this fashion should be, and Government inspectors were 
employed to ascertain from them how long a child’s school life 
should last and how his time should be spent while he is leading 
it, we should find that we had laid the first stone of an 
Educational Babel. We have no choice, therefore, but to legislate 
over the heads of the parents. It is only on this condition that 
any efficient educational action on the part of the State can be 
set on foot. But the necessity of doing this does not justify us 
in passing over the parent altogether. After all, it is to the 
parent that the child belongs, and though the State is forced, for 
the children’s sake, to supersede him in many particulars, it is 
because he is unable, if left to himself, to make proper provision 
for their future, not because the State has a better right to under- 
take that duty. All institutions tend to lose sight of the needs 
in which they had their origin, and in this respect the education 
authorities have as short memories as their neighbours. They 
began with filling gaps and supplementing deficiencies. They 
built schools where no others were in existence; they looked 
after the minds of the children for nothing when the parents 
were too poor to do more than look after their bodies. By 
degrees the State school has become the pattern for all schools. 
The educational reformer now wishes to make it the substitute 
for all schools. 

There was a time when Liberals, at all events, were wont to 
make great professions of belief in John Stuart Mill. Judging by 
the recent tendency of Liberal legislation, they have by this time 
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completely forgotten him. In his volume On Liberty, Mill has 
set out a theoryjof the part which the State should play in Ele- 
mentary Education, and though in the course of half a century 
we, have wandered far from it, we have not, so far as I am able to 
judge, in any way improved uponit. That the State has a function 
to discharge in regard to this question Mill was as convinced as the 
most advanced reformer can be to-day. He was astonished that 
while’ it is unanimously declared to be the father’s duty to give 
his child “an education fitting him to perform his part in life 
towards others and towards himself, scarcely any one in this 
country will bear to hear of obliging him to perform it.” But 
according to Mill the intervention of the State in education 
needed to be kept within rigid and closely defined limits. 

That the whole or any large part of the education of the people should be in 
State hands I go as far as any one in deprecating.. .. A general State 
education is a new contrivance for moulding people to be exactly like one 
another : and as the mould in which it casts them is that which pleases the 
predominant power in the Government, whether this be a monarch, a priest- 
hood, an aristocracy, or the majority of the existing generation, in proportion 
as it is efficient and successful it establishes a despotism over the mind leading 
by natural tendency to one over the body. 

How much time, money and temper would have been saved if 
the authors of the Education Act of 1870 had remembered 
that 

If the Government would make up its mind to require for every child a good 
education, it might save itself the trouble of providing one. It might leave 
parents to obtain the education where and how they pleased, and content itself 
with helping to pay the school fees of the poorer classes of children and defray- 
ing the entire school expenses of those who have no one else to pay for them. 

These statements appear to me to be just as true to-day as 
they were when they were written. Unfortunately though they 
are equally true they are not equally applicable. To abolish our 
present apparatus of Elementary Schools is impossible. We have 
made our educational bed and, though it is very costly and very 
ill-suited to the purpose which we ought to have in view, we have 
no choice but to lie on it. We cannot dispose of the schools to 
any voluntary agency which is willing to take them over, nor send 
the teachers about their business on the chance of their finding 
other employers. We have trained the parents to regard their 
duty in the matter of their children’s education as fully discharged 
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when they have sent them to the nearest school, and we cannot 
now saddle them with responsibilities which they would not 
know how to discharge. All we can do is to ask ourselves what 
the objects of Elementary Education are, in the hope of devising 
some amendments in our existing methods which may bring 
these objects more within our reach. I hope I shall not be 
thought: brutally indifferent to the intellectual development of 
the seven million children in our provided and non-provided 
schools if I say that the objects in question are two: the enabling 
the mass of children to earn their living in the industries most 
likely to come within their reach, and the giving exceptionally 
clever children opportunities of rising to more interesting or better 
paid employments. The work of the country has to be done 
somehow, and if our school children are not trained to do it, they 
will only be qualifying themselves for taking part in unemployed 
processions. The first condition of avoiding this result is to give 
every child a competent mastery of our old friends the Three Rs. 
I greatly doubt whether our later educational developments have 
not thrown these uninspiring but useful subjects too much into 
the background. Some years ago I asked a foreman printer in 
London who employed a large number of boys whether they read 
and wrote any better than their predecessors in former years. 
He told me that he had taken some care to satisfy himself on this 
point, and that the conclusion he had come to was that they had 
fallen back in these humble arts. Notwithstanding the extension 
of Board schools in London and the increasing multiplication of 
the subjects taught in them, the first rudiments were less per- 
fectly learned than they had been ten years earlier. There must 
be many employers of labour all over the country who have had 
opportunities of coming to the same or an opposite conclusion, 
and they could not do a greater service to the cause of education 
than by publishing their experience. 

My friend the printer traced the decline he had noticed to a 
cause which seems to me, as a mere theorist, very well calculated 
to produce it. The best of schoolmasters are but human, and to 
teach small children to read and write decently and to gain some 
acquaintance with elementary arithmetic is not a very grateful 
task. There was a time when the framers of the school code 
realised these facts and sought to meet them by personal 
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examination of the scholars. The title ofaschool to a share in the 
Parliamentary Grant depended on the degree in which every child 
in the school had satisfied the inspector on these three points. 
Fourteen years ago this system was abandoned and, though the 
Code for 1909 says that this was done “ for reasons which still 
retain their force,” this assurance is followed by the somewhat 
ominous qualification that this abandonment,“ was never meant to 
carry with it the abandonment or relaxation of strenuous effort.” 
I am quite sure that it was never meant to have this result. Un- 
fortunately the question is not what it was meant to do but what 
it has actually done. I can well imagine that the substitution 
of a general impression for individual examination has in some 
cases quickened the interest alike of the imspector and of the 
teachers in the work done. But even when this effect has been 
indisputable I can imagine that it may have been obtained by the 
cleverer scholars at the cost of their more stupid companions. 
It may well be that 25 per cent. of the children in a given school 
have been better taught, have been enabled to take more special 
subjects, and to get a better mastery of those they have taken, since 
the teachers have been relieved from the drudgery of preparing for 
individual examinations. But what of the 75 per cent.? An 
enthusiastic schoolmaster might reply that it is far better to give 
something like real teaching to a minority who show the capacity 
to profit by it, than to devote time and energy to dragging the 
remainder a little further up the educational ladder. This is not 
quite an accurate account of the despised processs. What is 
sacrificed is not so much the carrying the average child a little 
further up the ladder as the giving him a firmer hold of the rounds, 
few as they may be, on which he has already made good his 
footing. If we are to be a better educated people, what is wanted 
to begin with is that children should read easily, should 
write legibly, and should show some familiarity with the 
elementary processes of arithmetic. I can well imagine what 
a burden it must be to a schoolmaster to go over this dull 
ground again and again, and with what joy he exchanges these 
beggarly elements for something which makes a real demand on 
his own powers of work. But the more strongly the temptation 
appeals to him the more need there is that he should be protected 
against it by the strong arm of a routine from which there is no 
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escape. The old examination system did provide this safeguard. 
The Prefatory Memorandum to the Code of last year tells us that 
inspection as now conducted “is undoubtedly capable of pro- 
viding a test of school work no less searching and far more stimu- 
lating than anything like an examination of the kind contemplated 
by the old Article 22.” This I can easily believe. But when I 
read that the inspectors, “in addition to observing the ordinary 
routine of the school both in the schoolroom and the playground, 
inspecting the time-tables and schemes of work, and listening to 
the instruction given by the class teachers,” have 


freely questioned the scholars and set exercises with a view to checking, 
supplementing, and giving precision to their general impressions, so that they 
might form a fair judgment of the intelligence, alertness and responsiveness of 
the scholars, their interest in their studies and power of applying their know- 
ledge, and the thoroughness, carefulness and accuracy of their work, 


I feel inclined to say of inspectors, as I said a page or two back 
of schoolmasters, that the best of them are but human and that 
to note the progress of clever children who have left the rudiments 
behind is very much pleasanter, and may easily be thought more 
important, than to ascertain how far the Toms and Bettys of the 
lower standards have really mastered their humbler curriculum. 
What has been said of one particular change in the Code is 
applicable, I venture to think, to much else that is to be found in 
it. It is mainly framed with reference to the children who are 
likely to stay longest at school and to profit most by what they 
learn while they are there. To borrow a parallel from the Uni- 
versities, the interests of the Honours men are given precedence 
over those of the Pass men. I do not mean that the Honours men 
ought to be neglected. On the contrary, every reasonable 
opportunity should be given to the cleverer or more diligent 
children to prove themselves worthy of being passed on to a 
higher grade school. But Elementary Schools are intended 
in the first instance for children who have still to make the 
rudiments of knowledge their own. For these more should be 
done than is done now, and it should be done in a different way. 
As regards this lowest stratum of scholars we are, asit seems to me, 
on the wrong tack. The desire of almost every one who wishes to 
improve our popular education is to keep children longer at school. 
Instead of turning them out at fourteen, these reformers would 
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make them stay till they are fifteen or sixteen. There is much, I 
think, to be said in favour of a change in the opposite direction. 
I would rather take the average child from school a year or two 
sooner, provided that permanent work—work in which he might 
look forward to constant employment and to better pay as his 
labour grew more valuable—could easily be found for him. I am 
certain that in the country the last year of a boy’s school life is 
often very much wasted. He has neither the quickness nor the 
industry which repays any special care on the part of the teacher, 
and his time is chiefly spent in forgetting what he may have 
known at an earlier stage. If, as is probable, he looks forward 
to farm labour, he would be better employed in familiarising 
himself with work, such as the tending of animals, in which to 
begin early is half the battle. I do not mean that a country boy’s 
education should stop at twelve. Continuation schools should be 
set up which he should be compelled to attend for a part of each 
year. The fault of our present system is that in so far as a 
country boy profits by his last year or two at school he is unfitted 
for getting his living on the land, and so is involved in that exodus 
to the town to which we minister even while we lament it. 

About town children I cannot speak so confidently. The 
last part of their time at school may be, and I imagine often is, 
quite uselessly spent. But the Education Authorities seem more 
alive to this danger in the case of town schools than in the case of 
country schools. In Mr. Reginald Bray’s admirable chapter on 
“The Child and the School” * he speaks of certain readers who 
will “‘complain of the evils of early specialisation and plead elo- 
quently for a general education, designed to promote culture 
rather than to subserve more material ends.” I am not one of 
these complainants. I agree with Mr. Bray that ‘“‘ when the 
boy leaves school he will, if nothing prevents him, go where his 
interests take him, and we want them to take him to the factory 
or the house of business.” He further sets out the methods by 
which this end is to be secured and if these were really in use in 
all town schools I should have nothing more to say. The transfer 
of selected pupils at the age of eleven to a Higher Elementary 
School, ‘‘ standing in some relation to the trades of the neighbour- 
hood in which it is placed,” coupled with the provision of a new 

* The Town Child. By Reginald A. Bray, L,C0.C., pp. 124-206. 
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half-time system for the children who remain in the ordinary 
school and are “‘ never likely to rise above the level of the ordinary 
skilled workman,” seems to me to meet every difficulty. But at 
present we have gone but a very little way in this direction. 
The ‘ general education designed to promote culture ”’ is still the 
ideal in many Elementary Schools and the result of its prevalence 
is seen in the growing ambition of the Elementary School child 
to be “‘a clerk” or “a young lady ”’ in a house of business. The 
problem is to replace this ideal by something more practical and 
more stimulating, and I believe that the solution lies in the 
severance as regards both curriculum and staff of the ordinary 
from the Higher Elementary School. It is only in this way that 
we shall be able once more to give the rudiments their proper 
place in our system of Elementary Education. 

If this object had been better kept in view we should not have 
been faced as we are now by a crowd of unemployed teachers. 
At their Conference at Newport the other day it was stated that 
there were 1200 teachers who could find no vacant places on the 
staffs of Elementary Schools. The only remedy the Conference 
could suggest was that the engagements of 21,000 supplementary 
teachers should “ automatically terminate,” and no new ones 
be appointed. There is no reason to suppose that these supple- 
mentary teachers are not doing their work to the satisfaction of 
the authorities which employ them, or that the statement of one 
of the speakers that they are employed because they are cheap 
is not perfectly correct. I do not wonder that the certificated 
teachers feel aggrieved at being tempted into the profession by 
promises which cannot be kept, but the remedy does not seem to 
me to be that which found favour with the Congress. No doubt 
the costly and highly educated certificated teachers are needed 
for the Higher Elementary Schools. But it does not follow that 
they are equally needed for the ordinary Elementary School out 
of which the selected children are to pass when they are eleven 
years old. Stones are none the better for being cut with razors, 
and, though the teachers who have to teach the Three Rs, ought 
to be carefully trained for the work, they need not undergo either 
the amount or the kind of preparation which is rightly given to 
students in Training Colleges. The present condition of the 
teaching profession has been caused by the employment of 
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superior teachers to do inferior work, and the remedy is to be found 
in recognising that much of the work in Elementary Schools is 
inferior—inferior, that is, in the sense of demanding fewer and less 
costly qualifications in the teacher. It does not need a Robinson 
Ellis to teach schoolboys the Latin grammar, and the arts of 
reading, writing and doing easy sums can be intelligently imparted 
by men and women who, in the matter of general culture, have 
still much to learn. 

If the objection to the present plan related only to cost it 
might not have much chance of being listened to. There is a 
large class of politicians who seem to find nothing but satis- 
faction in increased taxation, provided that it does not go to 
increase the strength of the Navy or the efficiency of the Army. 
If they can be persuaded that in Elementary Education the 
more expensive teacher may not be the best teacher for a large 
part of the work that has to be done, there will be some chance of 
converting them to more economical methods. But if this seems 
to them a degrading retreat from the position they have hitherto 
held, I suggest that they should at least return to the precautions 
which at one time guarded the highly trained teacher against the 
temptation to give the more interesting part of his work the first 
place in his affections. If we are to go the most costly way about 
to teach small children to read, write and cast accounts, let us at 
least make sure that the work is thoroughly done. 


D. C. Latrusury. 


“THE NEW ERA IN HUNGARY” 


Huneary is witnessing the dawn of a new era. As a Hungarian 
living in England, I think it may interest the British reader to 
hear from an unbiased source the scope and the significance of 
this new era. To understand fully the present situation we have 
to look back to the recent history of Hungarian politics. 

After the conclusion of the compromise between Austria and 
Hungary in 1867, a strong “ dualistic” party—the Liberal party 
—took in hand the reins of government of Hungary. The leader 
of this party, Koloman de Tisza, ruled over Parliament for 
fifteen years. His successors followed in his footsteps, and the 
Liberal régime saw thirty years of power. In 1905 a swing of the 
pendulum swept the Liberal party away. It seemed as if it had 
been annihilated. 

Instead of the Liberal party with its overwhelming majority 
in Parliament, several other parties came to the front. The 
hitherto small group of Independents, whose creed is that of the 
Revolution of 1848, viz., the severance from Austria and the 
creation of an Independent Hungary under the rule of the Habs- 
burgs, became a party to be reckoned with. Another party was 
that of the adherents to the compromise of 1867, the “ Constitu- 
tional Party,’ and another the “ Clerical Party,” also adherents 
to the union with Austria. None of these parties were strong 
enough to play a leading réle, and the King, who would only 
entrust the government to a party, which stands on the basis 
of the compromise with Austria, had to resort to expedients, 
which, however, proved unsuccessful. Crisis followed crisis, 
Parliament was dissolved by military force, endless negotiations 
between the Crown and political groups led to no result. Mean- 
time the government has been carried on in an unconstitutional 
way, namely, without a Cabinet having its root in Parliament, 
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the Exchequer having no Budget—in one word, that state of 
affairs prevailed which is called in Hungary “ex-lex.” In April 
1906 there was a change for the better. Between the Crown and 
the parties a compromise was effected, and the different parties 
having agreed to a working arrangement, the Coalition Cabinet 
came into power. 

This Coalition Ministry led by Dr. Wekerle, Francis Kossuth, 
and Count Andrassy accepted office on the understanding that 
the demands of Hungary relating to the Army—the main cause 
of an endless crisis—were to be shelved. Though these were the 
terms of the understanding between Crown and Coalition, there 
was an inclination to believe that the Independence party, with 
its absolute majority in the Coalition Government and in Parlia- 
ment, would be able to stamp the new Administration with an 
“* anti-dualistic ”’ tendency of its own. These beliefs were not 
realised. The Coalition was unable to carry out any reforms 
tending towards the economic separation of Hungary from 
Austria, one of the main points of the Independent programme. 
The Independent party was anxious to make a stride in this 
direction, and seized the opportunity of the expiration of the 
Charter of the Austro-Hungarian Bank of issue, as an opportune 
moment for the creation of a separate Hungarian State Bank. 

This question, affecting, as it does, the principles of “‘ dualism,” 
provoked discord in the ranks of the Coalition, for the “sixty- 
seven”’ parties, especially the Constitutional party, as a staunch 
supporter of the compromise of 1867, opposed it. Dissension 
broke out in the ranks of the Independence party itself; the fore- 
most champion of the immediate establishment of an independent 
Hungarian Bank of issue, Mr.de Justh, conspiring against his leader, 
Francis Kossuth, hoisted his own flag and split the Independence 
party in two. This new ultra-Independence party, with some 140 
followers, threw down the gauntlet, and by means of a violent 
campaign for month after month paralysed the activity of Parlia- 
ment. Count Andrdssy, Francis Kossuth, and his more moderate 
supporters were unable to save the situation and the Coalition 
Government was plunged into a protracted crisis, and though for 
a time it still remained in power, yet the course of disintegration 
became more and more evident. A state of “ex-lex” again 
ensued, and a new conflict with the Crown was imminent. 
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Numerous attempts were made to form a Cabinet, but they 
remained unsuccessful, as there was no reliable majority to support 
it. The Coalition had lost credit with the Sovereign and with 
the country alike. The Government formed from its ranks was, 
however, unable to leave its post, while there seemed to be no 
prospect of a new Executive. It seemed as if the seven-year 
crisis had absorbed the whole supply of Hungarian statesmen, 
Wekerle, Kossuth, Apponyi, Andrassy, had fallen; the attempts 
to entrust the premiership to Ladislas Lukécs and Count John 
Zichy failed; there seemed to be no way out of a chaos which 
was reaching its climax. 

At this juncture, in the middle of January 1910, Count Khuen- 
Hédervary accepted office as Premier, on a strictly dualistic basis. 
This statesman, who during his long tenure of the Governorship 
of Croatia has given ample proofs of eminent administrative 
qualities, and of unswerving loyalty to the dynasty, was also 
known to be an unflinching supporter of the compromise (Aus- 
gleich) of 1867. He has had, too, some experience as a parlia- 
mentarian, owing to the fact that some fifteen years ago, after 
the great crisis in connection with the clerical reforms, as a 
confidential man of the Crown he was premier designate ; again 
later, in 1903, after the fall of K4lm4n de Széll, at the time 
of a serious crisis raging concerning the military questions, he 
was for a few months Prime Minister of Hungary. This time 
Count Hédervary again took office at a critical moment. His 
first object was to restore order in Parliament and to start 
it to work, in order to re-establish the finances and the ad- 
ministration of the State to their normal constitutional con- 
dition. At the same time, he aimed at the re-establishment of 
good relations between the Crown and the country, between 
Hungary and Austria, thus consolidating afresh the principles 
of dualism, which were threatening to collapse. And finally, 
he wished to place the Dual Monarchy on a firm basis as a great 
Power. The new Prime Minister began his work by making an 
endeavour to obtain a majority in the existing Parliament, elected 
under the régime of the Coalition. He could achieve only a 
partial success. The Catholic People’s party looked upon him 
as an ultra-Liberal, and showed no inclination to join him at the 
cost of renouncing their political creed. Count John Zichy, who 
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was subsequently appointed Minister of Public Instruction, suc- 
ceeded in bringing one-half of the Constitutional party into the 
ranks of the followers of the Premier, whilst the other half, 
following their leader Count Andrassy, did not accept either the 
military reforms proposed, or the whole political programme of 
the new Cabinet, and consequently remained passive, joining 
neither the Government nor the Opposition. In the Lower 
House itself, Count Khuen-Hédervary repeatedly endeavoured to 
prevail upon the House to vote a Budget, so as to avoid an “ex- 
lex’ state. He was not only unsuccessful, but the Radical Inde- 
pendents, who had up to that time entertained hopes, that the 
King would entrust them to form a Government under the control 
of a “‘sixty-seven”’ politician like Mr. de Lukacs, or Count John 
Zichy, when totally disillusioned, became so exasperated, that 
they delivered an attack in Parliament against Count Khuen- 
Hédervaéry and his fellow Ministers, bombarding them with 
ink-pots and other missiles. This incident aroused indignation, 
not only amongst the cooler-headed parties in the Opposition, 
but also in the country, and thus sealed the fate of this Parlia- 
ment. It had long been ripe for dissolution, and it only survived 
through the internal weakness of the Wekerle-Kossuth Cabinet. 
Count Khuen-Hédervary did not hesitate to dissolve a Parliament, 
which showed no inclination to work, and appealed to the country. 

The general elections were held in June 1910, and Count 
Hédervary obtained a large majority. The “‘ National Work ” 
party has been constituted, its very name indicating that the 
party meant to work in Parliament. The members of this new 
party were recruited partly from the ranks of the once powerful 
Liberal party. Count Stephen Tisza, a worthy son of the former 
great leader of the Liberals, Koloman de Tisza, gave Count Héder- 
vary very valuable support during the electioneering campaign. 
A considerable number of the adherents of the “ Constitutional 
party’ also joined the new party, and Count John Zichy, a 
politician of great authority with the Catholics, and a persona 
grata with the King and the Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand, 
has, by joining the new Cabinet, greatly strengthened the Premier’s 
position. The victory at the polls was also facilitated owing to 
the sympathy of public opinion being alienated from the Coalition, 
mainly through the agitation which Mr. de Justh, who wrecked 
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the large Independence party, carried on with ever-increasing 
violence in favour of the Independent Hungarian Bank. 

So the Coalition has been shattered to pieces. It came into 
power four years ago amid an excess of national enthusiasm, but 
its loose organisation soon began to tell. It was clear that with 
its undermining internal strife it is impossible to do continued 
constructive work. Indeed, the elements constituting the Coali- 
tion were too heterogeneous. The mainstay of the Coalition, 
the Independence party, had obtained in 1906 a majority, by 
indulging in catchwords of political radicalism, but when once 
in power, they were obliged to shelve their “forty-eight ” aspira- 
tions and revert to a “ sixty-seven” basis. If there is any proof 
of the practically indestructible vitality of the “sixty-seven” 
programme, and the unsuitability of the “ forty-eight” principles, 
as a basis for government in a dynastic country like Hungary, 
it is this reversion of the Independents to the principles professed 
by the “ sixty-seven” parties. While in office, Mr. de Kossuth 
himself, although when addressing the people or his fellow 
Independents, he emphasised his adherence to the “ forty-eight ” 
policy, was at the same time compelled to confess that in practical 
politics, in the possession of the Executive, there is no other 
alternative but to follow the line of possibilities, and that the 
‘‘ sixty-seven ”’ dualistic basis, so highly respected by the Crown, 
cannot, and in the interest of the State ought not to, be weakened. 
It is this very reason which brought the great bulk of the “ forty- 
eight ”’ electors to the conclusion, that the principles of the Inde- 
pendent party exclude those who profess them from being 
entrusted with the national government. This conviction struck 
deeper and deeper amongst the masses during the closing months 
of the Coalition régime, as a result of the destructive character 
of the agitation in favour of an Independent Bank, that led to a 
complete stagnation of parliamentary activity. This was the 
“psychological moment ” which Count Khuen-Hédervary, with 
the intuitive foresight of a statesman, grasped, and which 
prompted him to enter the electioneering campaign at the right 
moment. 

An analysis of the results of the last polls gives a clue to the 
change of public opinion in Hungary. At the elections of 1901 
under K4lmén de Széll, of 754,702 votes polled, 558,158 (that is, 
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77.7 per cent. of the whole) were recorded for “‘ sixty-seven” candi- 
dates. At the elections held under Count Stephen Tisza in 1905, 
out of 800,982 votes polled, only 500,105 (63 per cent.) were 
obtained by “‘ sixty-seven ” candidates, and of these no more than 
297,941 were recorded for candidates put up by the Liberal party. 
At the elections conducted by the Coalition Government in 1906, 
the proportion of “ sixty-seven ” votes was still further reduced. 
Out of 839,830 votes polled, only 316,165 (37.7 per cent.) were 
secured by “‘ sixty-seven” candidates. And the result achieved 
by Count Khuen-Hédervary at the elections last June was, that 
out of 847,512 votes recorded, 555,988 (65.6 per cent.) were polled 
by “‘ sixty-seven” candidates, a considerably larger proportion 
than that secured by the “ forty-eight ”’ candidates in 1966. 
This is a clear proof that public opinion has been alienated from 
the “‘ forty-eight” policy, for which as recently as 1906 no fewer 
than 520,026 votes (61.9 per cent.) were polled, while last June 
only 33.4 per cent. (282,791) of the total number of votes fell in 
favour of “ forty-eight” candidates. The electorate of the 
country gave its sanction to Count Khuen-Hédervary’s chief 
objects, namely, the re-establishment of good relations between 
the Crown and Hungary, and by strengthening the “ sixty-seven ” 
principles, to eliminate the ever-recurring constitutional conflicts, 
which seriously threatened the time-proved policy of “ dualism.” 
The approval of the electorate of these is of weighty significance. 
When Count Khuen-Hédervary entered Parliament last July 
with his large majority, he at once set to work to carry into effect 
the main points of his political scheme. The activity of the 
legislative body was restored, thus the country was saved from 
the disastrous state of “ ex-lex,”’ the finances and administration of 
the country having been promptly put in working order again. The 
Opposition, leaving their bag and baggage behind at the election 
contests, was reduced to disunited fractions without physical or 
moral force to enable them to make a stand against the Govern- 
ment. During the debate on the Address they made a faint show 
of displaying some energy, reproaching the Government with 
having obtained its majority by illegal means. The Government, 
however, proved conclusively that, although some excesses might 
have happened on the Government side, such as will happen in 
the heat of any contest, the Opposition themselves were none 
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too discriminating in the choice of their measures, and that a 
considerable number of civil servants agitated and voted openly 
against the Government candidates. After the debate on the 
Address was concluded, other urgent questions were settled, and 
in the space of a few weeks the provisional Budget and the Army 
Bill, granting the supply of recruits, were voted. The Opposition 
was compelled to bow before the superiority of the Government 
majority and the verdict of the electorate. Although the imme- 
diate objects of the Government have thus been accomplished, 
its more difficult task remains still to be fulfilled. There is great 
need of carrying into effect the proposed reforms in the internal 
administration of Hungary, and the development of the common 
army is also imperative, in order to safeguard the position of 
Avstria~-Hungary as a great Power. There are other questions 
too, in connection with establishing a system of perfect parity 
between the two States of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

Public opinion abroad is, I believe, mainly interested in the 
intemal affairs of Hungary, so far as it concerns the peace among 
the different nationalities, the problem of social reform, and the 
franchise reform. Count Khuen-Hédervary and his Cabinet 
wil have no easy task to grapple with these questions. From the 
specches of the leading statesmen it appears that in solving these 
problems the Government intend to act upon its repeatedly 
declared principles. 

As to the Nationalist question, it is understood that the 
Goveriment’s desire is that there should be perfect harmony 
betwem the Magyar and non-Magyar inhabitants of Hungary, 
and thit these latter should enjoy the same rights and share the 
same duties with their Magyar countrymen. This does not mean 
any relunciation of the preservation of the Magyar national 
character, with which the conquerors and preservers of Hungary 
have stanped the country. Any effort to change this constitu- 
tional basis would be resisted to the utmost as an infringement 
of the right of the Magyars, who constitute the greater half of 
the popuhtion, and who, not only by their numerical superiority, 
buat throwh their historical past and eminent political qualities 
have alwzys been the upholders of the Kingdom of Hungary. 
The underying principle of this policy is based upon the “ dualistic 
system ’’ aeated by Francis Joseph I., Francis Dedk, and Count 
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Andrassy in 1867. According to this principle, it is of absolute 
necessity that in polyglot States like Austria and Hungary there 
should be one predominant race. This predominance was to be 
held by the Germans in Austria and by the Magyars in Hungary. 
It is true that in Austria the Germans have to a certain extent 
lost their opportunity of playing the leading part, for which they 
are themselves to blame, but the weakness of the Austrian- 
Germans does not imply that the Magyars should follow lead and 
renounce their predominant réle in Hungary, to which they are 
entitled. There can be no doubt that the administrative system 
of Hungary is obsolete and its disadvantages are felt alike oy 
Magyars and non-Magyars. The existing franchise system is 
also out of date and has to be reformed. 

At this juncture it is not inopportune to return to the charge 
brought forward by the Nationalists, that at the last gereral 
election they were hampered in the exercise of their political 
rights. They attribute their defeat to a policy of “ oppresson ”’ 
pursued by the MHédervary Government. The Natioaalist 
members were decimated at the elections; only three Slovak 
and five Roumanian members obtained seats, not a single Servian 
or German was returned. The defeat of the “ Nationalists,” 
however, is not due to any campaign of persecution orgasised 
against them, but to the turn of the tide, which shattered also 
the two Independence parties, the Catholic people’s parts, and 
the democratic fraction as well. The real cause of this defeat 
was, that the electorate as a whole was imbued by the desire 
that Parliament should be purged of all the extreme elements. 
They condemned the extreme political tenets of the Indeyendents 
and the clerical tendencies of the Catholic people’s party, just as 
much as they were tired of the subversive racial policy of the 
“ Nationalists.” They have voted for the sober and noderate 
policy of the new party’s platform. 

The attitude of the “ Nationalist ” constituencies ix support- 
ing the Government is deserving of particular attention. It isa 
striking proof that the great bulk of the non-Magyar nstionalities 
in Hungary do not approve of the extreme policy of “ :acialism,” 
and of the means the Nationalist agitators have sdopted in 
furtherance of their aims, but that they are desirous of living at 
peace with the Magyars. They have no reason to be dscontented, 
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for the Magyars respect the right of the non-Magyars to their 
mother-tongue to such an extent, that in all secondary and borough 
schools German is an obligatory subject, and the Servians, Rou- 
manians, and Transylvanian Saxons have their own elementary 
and secondary schools, where the language of instruction is 
Servian, Roumanian and German respectively ; and in the Univer- 
sity of Budapest there are ordinary professorships for the Servian 
(Croatian), Roumanian, and German languages. If anything, this 
is a proof that the charge so frequently brought forward abroad, 
that the Hungarian Government Magyarises the non-Magyars by 
force, is totally unfounded. Indeed, there is not a shadow of 
truth in this accusation. In fact, the number of Slovaks, Rouma- 
nians, and Servians is not only not decreasing, but in several parts 
of the country a not inconceivable number of the German-speaking 
population is continually being absorbed by the Roumanians 
and the Slovaks. This is the case in Transylvania and in Upper 
Hungary. The sober elements of the Nationalists have always 
recognised that they are bound to go hand in hand with the 
Magyars, as even the Independent Saxon people’s party in Tran- 
sylvania have always professed their allegiance to the idea of a 
Hungarian State, without any detriment to their own Nationalist 
individuality, and have as a consequence supported the pre- 
dominant Magyar party. Another instance of quite recent date 
is that the Servian group, without in any way prejudicing their 
individuality as Servians, were able to contract an alliance with 
the ultra-Magyar, chauvinistic Justh party. This must have 
been present to the mind of Count Stephen Tisza when, during 
the summer session of the Lower House, he delivered an important 
speech, in which he condemned the separatist tendencies of the 
Nationalist policy, and called upon the Roumanians in particular 
to relinquish their independent endeavours and to join one of the 
Hungarian parties. Count Tisza was evidently thinking of the 
new Government party, which includes a larger number of Ser- 
vians, Roumanians, Germans, and Slovaks than were ever com- 
prised in any separate Nationalist group. As a result of Count 
Stephen Tisza’s speech, negotiations were opened with the leaders 
of the Roumanians, the majority of whom are evidently in favour 
of peace, for they know that of all nationalities in Hungary their 
situation is the most advantageous. They enjoy complete 
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autonomy in respect of their Church and of their schools. More- 
over, particularly in Transylvania, they have so wide a scope in 
the field of agriculture and banking affairs that even the most 
superficial observer cannot fail to notice the gradual elimination 
of the Saxons and the “‘ Szeklers.”” The Roumanian bishops 
and many members of the educated Roumanian classes are 
Magyarophile, and are working in the interests of peace between 
Magyars and Roumanians. It is to be hoped that before long 
these efforts will be crowned with success. 

A series of important measures are before Parliament, the 
passing of which is imperative as well for the welfare of Hungary 
as that of the Dual Monarchy. Of course, the paramount question 
of Hungarian politics is the reform of the franchise. The new 
Government’s attitude is “‘ More haste, less speed.” It is the inten- 
tion to wait for the data of the census, which began on January 1 
this year. This is intended to be taken as a basis on which the 
Reform Bill shall be drawn up. It seems that the Government’s 
programme does not embrace Count Andrassy’s system of plural 
voting. There is a plan of distributing the constituencies in such 
& manner as to prevent the natural supremacy of the Magyars 
being impaired or weakened by “ Nationalist” or ‘‘ Socialist ”’ 
tendencies. As a corollary to the Reform Bill, the Government 
proposes to reform the administrative system on a centralistic 
principle, in order to put an end to the prevailing abuses, pre- 
serving, however, as far as possible the autonomy of the counties 
in local affairs. These questions, requiring, as they do, a large 
amount of work, are not likely to be realised until the autumn of 
the coming year. 

The matters receiving immediate attention of the Government 
are those referring to the bank and military questions, especially 
the latter, which has to be settled before the bringing in of the 
Army Bill (supply of recruits). These are the two cardinal points 
in Hungarian politics, causing many a crisis and obstruction, 
and it is by no means impossible that during the present 
winter session they will again provoke violent scenes in Parlia- 
ment. Both sides of the Dual Monarchy are equally concerned 
that these questions should be peacefully settled without delay. 

In connection with the renewal of the Bank charter, the 
Government intends to come to an agreement with the Austrian 
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Cabinet that the principle of payment in specie, which already 
exists in practice, shall be formally acknowledged. This would 
facilitate the quotation on foreign exchanges of Hungarian 
Government stocks, the issue of which is to a large extent depen- 
dent upon participation of foreign capital. The extension of 
the Bank Charter until the year 1917, is just under discussion 
in the Hungarian Parliament, and it seems likely that the 
measure will be passed before the middle of this month. 

As to the “ Military Question,” time is pressing. During 
the seven-year crisis which has raged concerning this question, 
the Austro-Hungarian army and navy have been unable to be 
developed sufficiently to keep pace with the progress made by 
other Powers, and the state of things in the army and navy may 
be best gauged from the words used by Baron Schénaich, the 
Common Minister for War, who said: ‘‘ Unless the obstacle 
which has hitherto stood in the way of the development of the 
army, namely, the demands of Hungary, are removed without 
delay, it is doomed to die of consumption.” 

Small wonder that the military question is weighing heavily 
upon the Government. To meet the expenses needed for the 
development of the army and navy, the Common War Minister 
requires huge sums of money, far in excess of the means provided 
by the normal War Budget for 1910. The Government, of course, 
anxious to maintain the position of the monarchy as a great 
Power and to enable it to pursue its policy of peace, is obliged to 
supply the expenses, so far as the resources of the country will 
permit. Consequently, it is expected that the new Army Bill, 
to be laid shortly before the Hungarian and Austrian Parlia- 
ments, while raising the number of recruits supplied by Hungary, 
will involve an annual increase in expenditure of a permanent 
character. It is not doubted that the majority both in Parlia- 
ment and in the Delegation (a council of delegates elected by the 
Hungarian and Austrian Parliaments to decide upon “common” 
affairs) will endorse the Government’s views in this respect. 

It might be of interest to say a few words, at this juncture, 
concerning the military reforms, so frequently heard of in connec- 
tion with Hungarian politics. There is a strong desire that the 
Hungarian part of the common (Austro-Hungarian) army should 
be given a certain national character. The Government, though 
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it stands on the basis of the “sixty-seven” principles, cannot 
ignore these demands, deeply rooted as they are in the Magyar 
population of Hungary. 

To satisfy this popular wish, the Government feels it its duty 
to carry out progressively the stipulations contained in the 
programme formulated by a committee consisting of members 
of the former Liberal party in 1903—known as the “‘ Committee of 
Nine.” These reforms are not incompatible with the principles 
of parity enunciated in the Compromise of 1867, and do not 
prejudice the Constitutional prerogatives of the Sovereign as the 
head of the army, as to questions regarding the organisation and 
supreme control of the military forces. The reforms tending to 
emphasise the political independence of Hungary as a State, refer. 
to such matters, as military emblems, the introduction of the 
Hungarian language in the army, and of a new military criminal 
procedure. The Hungarian and Austrian authorities are already 
discussing the details of settling these questions, and the Sovereign 
himself has given his consent, recognising that they are not 
detrimental to the efficiency of the “common” army. It is to 
be hoped that after the solution of these contentious problems, 
which for the last decade have paralysed the political life of the 
country, a period of calm and constructive work will set in. 

Before a thorough clearing up of the political horizon, it is 
possible that the Hungarian Parliament will be the scene of some 
stormy debates, but the large and united majority of the Govern- 
ment is bound to come out victorious. The spirit of the “ National 
Work ” party seems to be confidence in itself and in its leader. 
Count Khuen-Hédervary’s position at Court, his political past, 
and his charm of manner, fit him to play the part of a statesman 
who has to fulfil a great mission. He is also ably seconded by 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, which includes such eminent men 
as Mr. de Hieronymi, the Minister of Commerce. A Government 
composed of first-rate politicians and supported by a large, 
united majority augurs well for the resurrection of the high 
standard of parliamentary life, which characterised Hungary of 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Tue true value of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Imperialism is at last 
revealed—wurbi et orbit; the Administration, which has been his 
puppet-show ever since Mr. Sifton left it and Mr. W. S. Fielding 
fell to despairing of the Empire, has offered to barter Canada’s 
Imperial future for the position of chief hewer of wood and 
drawer of water to the United States. If the Reciprocity pro- 
posals for which the Canadian Prime Minister must be held 
responsible are carried into effect, then the vast natural assets 
of the great Dominion will be realised in haste for the benefit of 
American capitalists and those expatriated Canadians or emi- 
grated Americans whom the late Mr. Goldwin Smith was in the 
habit of describing as “ citizens of the continent.” Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has taken this retrograde step, a step that reverses not 
only the policy of Canada for the Canadians but also that of 
Canadians for Canada, in the hopes of winning over to a party 
obviously i extremis the votes of the American settlers in the 
West who are not yet completely Canadianised. His attempt 
to reinforce the depleted field-force of Canadian Liberalism is 
destined to fail, and he will have deserved his failure. Even 
if the Canadian Parliament accepts the Reciprocity proposals, it is 
certain that they will be rejected by the people in the General Elec- 
tion of 1912, for which both parties are now actively preparing. 
In 1908 the Laurier Administration was returned to power 
because the work of building the Grand Trunk Pacific was un- 
finished, and it was generally thought that those who planned 
the construction of that great avenue of transcontinental traffic 
should have the privilege and the responsibility of completing 
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it and submitting to the people a detailed account of the total cost. 
In 1912, however, the Grand Trunk Pacific will be nearly 
if not quite ready for the first through train to travel from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Coast, and it will not be possible 
for Sir Wilfrid Laurier to appeal to be allowed to finish his biggest 
job as he did in 1908, thus imitating the example of Sir John 
Macdonald in a somewhat similar emergency twenty-five years 
earlier. More than once the writer of these notes has drawn 
attention to the way in which the political pendulum is swinging 
back towards the Conservative Party, and it is certain that the 
announcement of the terms of the proposed Reciprocity arrange- 
ment, the scope and nature of which have amazed and alienated 
some of the most influential supporters of the Liberal Party, 
will greatly accelerate the swing. The chief Canadian cities— 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria—are 
already represented by Conservatives in the Dominion House of 
Commons, and the experience of the past proves that Canada 
thinks to-morrow what these great focs of commerce and com- 
mercial common sense think to-day. 

That the Reciprocity proposals will be accepted by Congress 
goes without saying. Even in the Senate, the guardian of all 
vested interests and the stronghold of the trust makers, there 
will be no serious opposition to a bargain which, in the opinion 
of all patriotic citizens of the Republic, will be the beginning of 
the conquest by peaceful penetration of the only North American 
country which is strong enough to escape being drawn into the 
orbit of Americanism. The tornado of enthusiasm which has 
swept the United States from coast to coast has proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the hope of annexing Canada is still a 
national aspiration in the United States. The President’s anger 
at the use of the dangerous word “annexation” by some of 
the members of kis party will not prevent the leading American 
journals from continuing to remind their readers that an economic 
rapprochement with Canada is the first step towards political 
union. The more they enlarge on this aspect of the question 
the less chance there is that the patriotic Canadian (who is a 
close student of American political opinion) will ignore the true 
meaning of Reciprocity. 

Three weeks ago not a single professional politician or political 
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journalist in Canada believed that there would be the slightest 
difficulty in passing the Reciprocity proposals through the 
Canadian Parliament. The well-drilled Liberal majorities in the 
House of Commons and in the Senate (which is merely a “ second- 
ary chamber” and would never dream of taking the side of the 
nation against the Government even if the Liberal senators 
were in the minority) would shove them through, so everybody 
believed, with the approval of nine in every ten Canadians. 
The notion that the people themselves would take any active 
part in the controversy was scouted at Ottawa, where the object- 
lesson of the great manifestation of Imperial sentiment at the 
beginning of the South African War had long since been forgotten. 
“The most notable tendency of the present time,” so the late 
Mr. Goldwin Smith remarked a short time before his death, 
“is seen in the growing severance between the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and the Canadian people.” There is abundance of evidence 
to justify bis statement. The personnel of the House of Commons 
is largely made up of men apart from the everyday life of the 
nation ; the captains and colonels of industry, the great railway 
men, the chief bankers and financiers, do not seek membership ; 
agriculture and organised labour are practically unrepresented ; 
the proportion of lawyers, who live by politics and look on Liberal- 
ism or Conservatism as a brief, increases session by session. 
The members of the Senate, which is a museum of political 
antiques, are, of course, utterly out of touch with the country ; 
they are for the most part as solidly and stolidly a portion of 
the material Ottawa as the stone ornamentations of the buildings 
through which they pass silently and invisibly as disembodied 
things. 

No wonder that a national movement against the ratification 
of the Reciprocity proposals was regarded as incredible by the 
men who have enjoyed the usufruct of the Ottawa fleshpots for 
sixteen years. Yet that miracle has come to pass, as it came to 
pass when the question of sending Canadian contingents to 
South Africa was discussed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s first Cabinet 
(compared with which his present staff of time-servers and 
tide-waiters is weak and vague to a degree) and the discussion 
was stopped suddenly by the entrance into the council-chamber 
of a gigantic one-idea’d monster, the power of an awakened 
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Imperial-minded people that had made up its mind that help 
should be sent, and sent without a moment’s delay. On that 
occasion the party of anti-militarism yielded with a good grace 
to a surprising manifestation of the latent strength of Canadian 
Imperialism. 

Will it be so to-day? It is a question worth asking, not 
easily answered. To-day the Liberal Party has been so long in 
power, has entrenched itself so strongly among the fleshpots, 
has made such cunning use of the “cohesive power of public 
plunder” in necessitous constituencies, that they really believe 
they can defy the force of national opinion with impunity. They 
have been so long in power that a Liberal majority in Ottawa 
seems to them something in the natural order of things, as it 
were a primal condition or sine gud non of the existence of 
the Cosmos. It certainly appears for the moment that they 
have lost the faculty of observing the signs of the time, or 
have really deceived themselves into believing that a people 
which has forgiven all the departmental scandals (any one of 
which, if it had happened in Australia, would have ruined the 
Government beyond redemption) since 1904, will also forgive the 
sale of the nation’s Imperial birthright for a herd of alien votes 
and such contributions to the campaign-chest as the American 
food-trusts are likely to proffer. 

Meanwhile the opposition to the last resource of a dis- 
credited and dishonoured gang of professional politicians, daily 
gathers force in every part of Canada. Except in Nova 
Scotia, where Mr. W. 8S. Fielding (from whom we had hoped 
for better things) is sitting on his coal-scuttle, and the Ontario 
towns, where Mr. Paterson, the other Commissioner for arrang- 
ing the suicide of Canadian nationality, is squatting on his 
biscuit-box, no business man has a word to say in favour of these 
Reciprocity proposals. It is seen that the diversion of traffic to 
the American trade-routes will arrest the development of Winni- 
peg, the twin-havens of Fort William and Port Arthur on Lake 
Superior, and. all the lesser distributing and collecting points on 
the way to Montreal, where the produce of Canada’s western 
farmlands takes to blue water. Hitherto Montreal has competed 
successfully as a grain-port with Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, The latter’s gain will be the former’s loss; every bushel 
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of grain that goes to Duluth instead of to the Canadian lake 
ports will cut down the profits of the Montreal shipping business, 
which is one of Canada’s chief national assets. All the Canadian 
transcontinental railways will be affected prejudicially; the 
building of the Hudson Bay Railway, which would bring about 
the development of the Middle North, will have to be postponed 
indefinitely, since neither wheat nor cattle would go out that 
way so long as the more southerly routes were open. The Cana- 
dian fruit-raising districts—the Annapolis Valley in Nova 
Scotia, the vineland strip between Lake Ontario and the Niagara 
escarpment, the orchard belt of British Columbia—will be ruined, 
since the American fruit-growing States with their earlier season 
will get the first and best of the Canadian market. The dairy 
products and garden produce of Ontario will be absorbed by 
the huge American cities, and the necessary luxuries of life will 
be more costly everywhere in Canada. It is merely a question 
of pooling the food-supplies of Canada and the United States. 
The effect of permitting the American food trusts (the beef 
trust, &c.) to extend their operations into Canada must 
be considered. It is possible, nay, probable, that even the 
farmer of Western Canada will fail to get the better price 
he expects for his wheat. That matter will be settled, not 
by the Grain Growers’ Association or by the Grain Exchange 
(which condemns the Reciprocity proposals), but by the great 
milling interests of the Western and Middle Western States, 
which will have little difficulty in forcing the Canadian millers 
to enter into an arrangement about the prices to be given. 
In the end the Canadian will get no more than the export price 
he now receives from December to April under existing condi- 
tions. It must be remembered that the wheat production of 
the United States still vastly exceeds the requirements of the 
domestic market. The Americans are not going to buy Canadian 
wheat for consumption. But they hope (1) to grasp the profits 
of taking a portion of the year’s crop to market along their own 
routes, and (2) to secure the greater portion of the profits of 
manufacturing it into flour. Whatever they gain on either score 
will be lost to Canada. In any case the farmer is bound to be 
a loser. E. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


Hopart, January 13, 1910. 

THESE are the days when politicians take their ease, and busi- 
ness men think only of the length to which they can stretch their 
summer holiday. Sydney’s population is on the hills or in the 
surf; but you would never miss them, for the town swarms 
with bushfolk. In Melbourne they have no surf and not much 
in the way of hills, but they make pleasure for themselves all the 
same, and those who can flood over into Tasmania and take 
possession of Hobart, much to the disgust of its sober and sedate 
permanent residents. It is useless to look for Ministers; those of 
them who cannot leave Melbourne altogether can at least slip 
away from their departments, and while you chase one to the 
cool gullies of Healesville, the other two are off down the bay. 
Governors are rusticating, or exploring the far corners of their 
State ; financial magnates are fishing Tasmanian rivers or coasting 
New Zealand—or, maybe, following the South African cricketers 
through a series of test matches that is delighting every born 
cricketer among us. “I don’t care,” said Sherwell a day or two 
ago, when Trumper was knocking the bowling about as if it were 
schoolboy’s work ; “ I’m seeing the best that cricket has to offer.” 

I lay stress on this universal holiday mood because it is 
so marked a feature of Australian life. It is something quite 
different from the “end of the season” exodus that belongs to a 
certain section of society in London; it is even further removed 
from the exuberance of a British bank-holiday. From Christmas 
onward the greater part of the population of eastern Australia 
makes holiday for a month or so, even in its work. The clerk 
who lives year in year out in a crowded boarding-house spends 
January nights in a harbour camp, if he is a Sydneyite, or a Bay 
camp if he works in Melbourne ; trains and trams and ferryboats 
take him to his tent in the scrub along the shore with very little 
more expenditure of time than is involved in his usual nightly 
journey home. The girls who type, the tea-room girls, even the 
factory girls go camping too, or, at any rate find time, evening 
after evening, for some form of bathing, some long excursion. 
There are few nights when one cannot sleep comfortably in the 
open; there are few days when even the most coddled would 
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stay indoors a minute longer than he must. Picture to your- 
selves the effect of this holiday month, recurring year after year, 
on a whole population; beginning with a solid three and a half 
days at Christmas and two and a half more at New Year of 
absolute and universal holiday, stricter by far than the ordinary 
Sunday ; and imagine its assured effect (both for good and evil, as 
encouraging both physical health and mental slackness) on the 
Australia that is growing up into a homogeneous nation. 

This particular January, by the by, is a marked month in 
the history of Australia as a nation. For in it has begun the 
operation of several measures by virtue of which that nation 
now possesses its own capital and its own territory, controls its 
own finances, and takes upon itself the responsibility of its own 
defence by land and sea. These things are, of course, still in 
embryo. The capital is merely an area of dry grassed hills; 
its only buildings, you may say, are the homestead buildings 
of Duntroon, being hurriedly prepared for the use of the Military 
College. The territory is mainly an unknown chaos: men who 
have cut across it lately are hinting that Japan already knows 
a great deal more than we do about its characteristics and capa- 
bilities. As for self-defence, it may be ten years more before 
Australia can feel at all confident about her own powers in that 
direction ; but at least she is beginning with a good heart, follow- 
ing the advice of two notable experts (Lord Kitchener and 
Admiral Henderson), and removing the whole problem, as well 
as the mechanism of defence, outside the disturbed region of 
party politics. An untouched site, an unknown territory, an 
inchoate army of children—these may seem little enough to make 
a fuss over. But they are symbols of individuality, such as the 
Commonwealth has not had before. To understand their signi- 
ficance you must remember that, a month ago, Australia was 
living entirely on the sufferance of others. Her Parliament and 
her Governor-General were housed by the generosity of the State 
of Victoria. Her defence was secured solely by the generosity 
of the Mother Country (it is so still, of course, but she is genuinely 
in earnest about remedying that). Her immigration policy was 
determined for her—and usually nipped in the bud—by parochial 
and self-centred State Governments, which, among them, con- 
trolled all the lands nominally known as Australian. Her financial 
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resources were limited in the first place by the constitutional 
necessity of paying to the states 75 per cent. of her revenue, 
and in the second place by the bitter complaints of the State 
treasurers if she did not pay over a good deal more than 75 per 
cent. So little was the Commonwealth mistress in what was 
supposed to be her own house. And yet, for the outside world, 
it was the Commonwealth alone that counted; it was almost 
impossible, for instance, to explain satisfactorily to you at home 
why Australia, absolutely landless, could not imitate Canada’s 
splendid attempts to fill the broad Canadian prairies with settlers 
valuable both to Canada and to the Empire at large. 

The acquisition of these new powers and territories, without 
which no Government can be anything but subordinate, is em- 
phasised by the new conditions under which they will be adminis- 
tered. The political history of 1910 embodies a mild but effective 
revolution. The Federal Ministry and those of two of the States 
are pledged Labour men; in the other four States, though 
Rabour sits in direct Opposition, yet the Ministerial policy is 
being steadily enlarged in the direction of Labour’s wishes. 
And where Labour is in office, it is for the first time backed by 
majorities of its own; in the Federal Parliament, indeed, Mr. 
Fisher’s is the first Ministry of any kind that has had a majority 
of its own. Moreover, all the changes that are even indistinctly 
to be foreseen are changes still further favouring Labour. It 
seems indisputable that for the greater part, at any rate, of the 
next ten years the, at last, practically sovereign and independent 
Commonwealth will be ruled, as its constituent parts will be 
either ruled or dominated, by this admirably organised but 
vaguely principled fusion which calls itself the Labour Party. 

Labour will rule, that is, if Labour holds together. But 
will it? That is the question for whose answer wise Australian 
politicians are seeking. For all the tossings and tumblings of 
Federal Parliamentary life in the past six years may have 
obscured, but have not in the least altered, the essential bases 
of Federal government. I have indicated them in previous 
letters; it may be well to restate the position for future use. 
To begin with, in considering public opinion, all party rames 
must be put aside—neither “ Liberal” nor “Labour” has any 
clear meaning, or denotes any definite body of agreeing opinion. 
There is, in Australia, a very definite and coherent body of voters 
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whose wish it is to restore the laws and conditions of twenty or 
thirty years ago; this body consists mainly of the heads of 
big importing firms, the big landowners, and others of the same 
type, to whom all the modern innovations of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and restrictions on the power of owners to manage their 
lands as they please are anathema. Insignificant in point of 
numbers, this party is socially influential—which counts for more 
than one would expect in supposedly Democratic Australia— 
and its social power exaggerates enormously, in the minds of 
English visitors and of the Londoners who meet its representa- 
tives at home, its political importance. At the other extreme of 
politics is an equally narrow, almost equally small and equally 
vociferous party of extreme Radicals, who detest the present laws 
for their futility almost as much as the reactionaries do for their 
tyranny; the leaders of this ultra-Socialist party are usually 
imported revolutionaries—Tom Mann, Peter Bowling & Co.— 
and they gain followers less by expounding their own doctrines 
than by denouncing the obvious defects of the reactionaries. 
Between these extremes—severed from the one by a respect for 
private property if not used against the public interest, from the 
other by a belief that in the end public interest must outweigh 
the rights of private property—lies the great bulk of public 
opinion. Within the bounds of this central party you find men 
of the most diverse opinions, in detail, and of the most antago- 
nistic temperaments; but take a man from one end of it and 
set him to talk quietly with a man from the other, and they 
will agree on nearly every principle that guides either of them. 
Yet one of the two will be found voting almost always with the 
reactionaries, the other as often as not with the Radicals; while 
the normal voters of this central party swing now to one side, now 
to the other, repelled alternately by the two extremisms. 

At present this real central party is not represented at all 
in the artificial divisions of Australian politics. The “ Liberal” 
or “National” Party is about half-and-half central and 
reactionary. The Labour Party is, say, two-thirds central and 
one-third Socialist. But, for reasons not easy to explain here 
in brief, the Socialist element, always active and usually virulent, 
may before long grow to dominant proportions in that party. 
The Moderates are making a hard fight of it: they have ousted 
the notorious Peter Bowling from his leadership among the 
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miners of Newcastle ; they are mastering—for the time, at least 
—the violent demagogues who made the great strike at Broken 
Hill, and who have since infested Adelaide. But they are not 
sure in their seats; and, should the violent section succeed in 
capturing the party mechanism, they would be bound either 
to acquiesce in extremism—as they have hitherto forced the 
extremists to acquiesce in moderation—or to leave the party. 
And if they leave the party, where are they to go? 

Two years ago the answer was simple. Mr. Deakin’s party 
was then a nucleus round which all men with “ central” opinions 
could gather; the “central” majority of the Labour Party 
carried the whole of that party, thanks to the caucus, in support 
of the Deakinite programme, and the “central”? members of 
the Reidite party, as well as a rather uncomfortably independent 
corner, found it easy to vote for that same programme. And, 
were the Deakinite party in existence still, a split in the Labour 
ranks would mean simply that the Moderates—the “ central” 
men—passed over to Mr. Deakin, strengthening him and losing 
none of their own influence. But, as things now are, they will 
have nowhere to go. Mr. Deakin himself, nominally leader of 
the allied Oppositions, is no longer a centre; his former party 
is scattered among the others; there is no nucleus left. Should 
the long foreshadowed split come, the best Labour men will 
have only the choice between accepting extremist dominance and 
dropping out of politics altogether. There will not be enough 
of them to form a new party by themselves: and while the fusion 
exists, however nominally, there will be no allies available. 

The most essential development, therefore, in Australian 
politics at present is the revival of a genuine central party. 
And the wiser citizens—not so much the politicians, who are 
always apt to make fetishes of their own artificial party divisions, 
as the best of the business and professional men—are already 
putting their heads together in consultation about this develop- 
ment. Probably the one important political event of 1911— 
speaking, of course, of local politics only, and neglecting Imperial 
politics for the moment—will be the gradual withdrawal of 
moderate “central” men from the fusionist and “ Liberal” 
ranks. I am not, again, thinking so much of actual Parliamentary 
representatives as of their principal supporters; in the various 
Parliaments the change will show itself rather in slackened 
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opposition to all moderate Labour proposals, because the men who 
supply campaign funds will have come to the conclusion that 
their long support of the reactionaries is doing themselves great 
harm. The land-tax alone is enough to convince them of that ; 
foolishly misreading, or neglecting, the signs of the times, they 
let themselves be entrapped into supporting the more selfish 
and lazy of the landowners, and so defeating land tax proposals 
in one after another of the State Parliaments; and the result 
is that they are suffering undeservedly the same drastic taxation 
which the others deserve so thoroughly. In the same way the 
various companies, which have by some means or other secured 
a practical monopoly of certain trade within the Commonwealth, 
have hitherto been inclined to band themselves together against 
Labour’s threatened attack. Now those of them who have 
played fair and done clean business are beginning to see how 
damaging, when the fight begins, will be any connection with 
the others, against whom sweating and secret rebates and undue 
raising of prices can be plausibly alleged; and the virtuous 
monopolists, so to speak, are beginning to let their virtue, not 
their monopoly, dictate their political feelings. 

So the Commonwealth’s second decade begins hopefully. 
Before long the mischief wrought by the fusion may be remedied, 
and political parties may again begin to correspond to the genuine 
divisions of public opinion outside. Meanwhile the Fisher Govern- 
ment is dominated by moderate men, cautious and ready to receive 
impressions; and the best of them will, in a few months, be 
gaining short but valuable experience in conference with the 
rest of the Empire at the Empire’s heart. It is of the utmost 
importance that, side by side with the formal Imperial Conference, 
there should be as much informal and friendly talk, as full expla- 
nation from all sides of the great Imperial problems, as time can 
be found for. It is almost a pity that the ceremonies of the 
Coronation and the inevitable banquets and displays must occupy 
so much of the Premiers’ stay; it is the real business of the 
Empire, not its pomp and glories, that they need and wish to 
see into. And every atom of true knowledge and enlightenment 
they are able to gain will assuredly have its weight in moulding 
the sometimes fanciful excrescences of local politics in the 
Dominions into a coherent and mutually supported fabric of 
Imperial statesmanship. 
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INDIA 
THE FUTURE OF INDIAN LABOUR 


OnE of the great problems of the twentieth century will assuredly 
be the industrial competition of the East with the West. In no 
department of industry is this competition more likely to be felt 
than in the textile trades. It therefore becomes a matter of 
considerable moment to Western countries to watch very closely 
the methods of industrial organisation adopted in Asia. We 
must at least understand the conditions under which enormous 
forces of cheap labour are likely to be arrayed against us. To that 
extent we contemplate the Hast with the interested anxiety which 
we are bound to feel in prospective rivals. 

But in the case of India in particular, we also approach the 
question of Asiatic industrial development from quite another 
point of view. I am of those who hold that the solution of our 
difficulties in India will be found, among other directions, in 
the growth of manufacturing industries. That growth may not 
remove our fundamental difficulty, which arises from objection in 
many quarters to our very presence ; but it may go far to minimise 
it. Every great extension of manufacturing industry in India is 
an additional assurance of the stability of British contro]. Those 
who have capital invested in mills or other works are not likely to 
countenance attempts to create chaos which might incidentally 
mean their ruin. The successful development of one industry 
invariably leads to the establishment of others. The iron and 
steel works now being constructed on the confines of Bengal are 
an out-growth of the Bombay mill industry. Manufacturing 
industries create wealth. They help to make India more prosperous, 
and therefore more contented. They provide new outlets for a 
population hitherto chiefly confined to the land. If India is to 
become more self-dependent, she cannot subsist on agriculture 
alone, but must develop her other internal resources. It is the 
duty of Great Britain to assist and encourage her development, 
because therein lies the salvation of India as well as the preservation 
of ourrule. We must do it regardless of the possible consequences 
to our own trade. The performance of that duty is the real 
touchstone of our work in India. It would not be difficult to 
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demonstrate that in this instance duty and self-interest really 
coincide. Our trade should always be able to hold its own, if not 
in one form, then in another; but it is greatly to our interest to 
see India wealthier and happier, and better able to bear the finan- 
cial strain of protecting herself against attack. 

The successful development of Indian industries must depend 
very largely upon the manner of utilisation of her working popula- 
tion. No sound industries were ever permanently developed upon 
the labour of underpaid, badly housed, indifferently fed opera- 
tives, working an excessive number of hours under unwholesome 
conditions. India is at present engaged in creating an entirely 
new class of workers. The factory system is a comparatively 
modern growth within her borders. If her mill operatives are to 
be contented they must be fairly treated and not improperly 
exploited. At present, with some commendable exceptions, the 
mills of India in times of busy trade work their people to a degree 
which cannot make for healthy lives. The result is that in more 
than one great city an industrial class is being evolved which is 
honeycombed with vague discontent. The operatives fall a 
ready prey to the inflammatory incitements of political agitators. 
At the time of the last Tilak trial in Bombay it was found that 
emissaries from the Deccan had long been stealthily preaching 
revolutionary doctrines in the great tenements where the mill 
operatives largely dwell. The arrest of Tilak prevented a design 
which might have plunged Bombay into confusion and bloodshed. 
There is every reason to believe that a dangerous plot was at that 
time averted. The danger would have been over in a few hours, 
when reinforcements arrived, but meanwhile deeds might have 
been done which would have convulsed all India. 

The labour problem in India is admittedly complicated. The 
factory operatives do not really constitute a permanent urban 
population. They are mostly drawn from the villages, to which 
they are wont to return from time to time, and they rarely settle 
down in the cities. As mere chance sojourners in the great 
centres they are willing to live under most overcrowded and 
insanitary conditions. They have not, moreover acquired the 
faculty of steady and continuous Jabour. In the mills lounging 
is frequent, inspite of the watchfulness of the overseers. Stoppages 
for religious and other holidays are also far more common than in 
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England. The operatives are shiftless and improvident. It is 
due to the millowners to say that their workpeople, though 
normally docile, are a troublesome and difficult class to handle. 
That does not alter the fact that they are rarely handled properly, 
the exceptions being a few exceedingly well-managed factories. 

In the last few weeks a Bill has been before a Select 
Committee in Calcutta which introduces an entirely new principle 
into the regulation of labour in Indian textile factories. Until 
now the only important regulations have been the limita- 
tion of the working hours of women, who may not be employed 
for more than eleven hours daily ; the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen for more than seven hours daily 
and the total prohibition of their employment by night; the 
total prohibition of the employment of children under nine 
years, and the prescription of certain intervals of rest. The 
new Bill introduces a limitation of the working hours of adult 
males to twelve hours daily. The new proposal is strongly con- 
tested by some Indian millowners on the ground that no such 
restriction of male labour in textile factories exists in England. 
The obvious answer, which really applies to most Indian ques- 
tions, is that there can be no comparison between English 
and Indian conditions. In England a very large proportion of 
the work in textile factories is done by women, and the working 
hours of women are regulated by law. The Lancashire mills 
have to conform to the restrictions upon female labour. The 
male operatives in England are strongly safeguarded against 
excessive hours by the power of their trade unions. Neither of 
these factors is potent in India. The male operatives vastly 
preponderate, and trade unionism has no strength among them. 
The only way in which they can be released from excessive 
hours is by legal enactment. 

The agitation which led to the introduction of the Bill arose 
in a curious way. For many years the textile mills of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad were accustomed to stop work at sunset, and 
did not possess artificial light. Tess than a decade ago enter- 
prising millowners began to introduce the electric light into 
their mills, and by 1905 there were no fewer than thirty-nine 
mills lit by electricity in the City of Bombay alone. Having 
gone to’ the expense of an elaborate lighting installation, the 
millowners, when trade grew brisk enough, soon sought to 
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recoup themselves by working longer hours. Early in 1905 it 
was found that at least sixteen mills were unquestionably 
working from 5 a.m. to 8 p.M., making fifteen hours in all, 
counting the statutory half-hour’s stoppage in the middle of 
the day. Most of the other mills possessing electric light were 
working for periods of from thirteen to fourteen hours, not 
including the half-hour interval. 

The first protest came from some of the millowners themselves, 
and it is worth noting that nothing which was afterwards said 
or written about the new hours of labour, exceeded in vigour 
the denunciations of men directly connected with the mill 
interest. At a meeting of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
upon August 11, 1905, a resolution was proposed affirming 
the principle of a twelve-hour working day. Sir Henry Procter, 
who has constantly sought to ameliorate the conditions of life 
among Indian workpeople, said upon that occasion : 

To swell your profits you are ready to sink all feelings of humanity and to 
sweat your mill hands to any extent. You know this is so. It is not a 
question of competition with Lancashire or Japan, but it is a question of 
increasing profits which are already anything between twenty per cent. and 
fifty per cent. I would, therefore, ask you to be content with a little less, and 
remembering that your operatives are human beings like yourselves restrict 
their hours of labour to twelve hours a day. 

Mr. Bomonji Dinshaw Petit, a wealthy millowner and eminent 
Parsee philanthropist, said at the same meeting :— 

I deliberately assert that every additional pound of production got by 
making them work longer than twelve hours a day is wrung out of their aching 
limbs. . . . Strong efforts will be made to bring the matter to the notice of 
Government, and to make it interfere in this matter, and to bring to an 
immediate end this degrading and disgraceful spectacle of cold-blooded 


inhumanity. 

The resolution was formally passed, but not a single mill- 
owner who was working excessive hours acted upon it. The 
conclusion it expressed remained a pious opinion. The matter 
was not, however, allowed to drop. After a due interval the 
Times of India conducted an independent investigation into the 
question. Its revelations, contained in an article extending 
over a page, attracted widespread attention in India and in 
England. The Government of India were forced to intervenes 
The substance of the statements of the Times of India was 
that the conditions in the mills working excessive hours were 
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deplorable, and that the only remedy was a legal limitation of the 
hours of adult labour in textile factories. The statistics regarding 
health did not reveal the true conditions. When mill-hands fell 
ill they went to their village homes to recover or—to die. As 
to long holidays, they went to their villages on an average once 
every two years for periods varying from one month to three 
months. Without these occasional rests they could not endure 
the work at all. It was true that there were many one-day 
holidays, but Sundays were worked in many mills when there 
had been a week-day holiday, and in practice the operative rarely 
got more than the seventh day of rest. As to the statements 
about lack of continuity in work, it was urged that in a tropical 
country even twelve hours would be too long without occasional 
“ spells.’’ Grave abuses in child labour were incidentally revealed. 
It was shown not only that children were being worked for an 
illegal number of hours, but also that numbers were being em- 
ployed as adults who were below the legal age. The system of 
medical inspection of children was proved to have completely 
broken down. 

The result of the articles in the Times of India was that the 
millowners in Bombay were temporarily shamed into adopting 
a twelve-hour day. The present King-Emperor was about to 
arrive in the city, and it was not considered seemly to permit 
him to find it plunged into industrial strife. Within a few 
weeks, however, the arrangement lapsed, and some of the mills 
were soon again working excessive hours. For the breakdown 
the Bombay millowners can hardly be condemned. “ Why,” 
they asked, “should we impose this self-denying ordinance upon 
ourselves while some of our rivals up country are working long 
after sunset?’ The obvious answer was that legislation was 
necessary. It chanced that there had been a change of Govern- 
ment at home and that Lord Morley had just been appointed 
to the India Office. One of his first official acts was to nominate 
a small expert committee to inquire into the conditions of factory 
labour in India. The committee was presided over by Sir Hamilton 
Freer-Smith, a factory inspector of very great experience in 
England and elsewhere. 

_ The Report of the Textile Factories Labour Committee, which 
was issued in 1907, amply vindicated the statements of the Times 
of India, as, indeed, did the late Mr. W. L. Harvey, Minister for 
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Commerce and Industry, in introducing the present Bill. The 
Committee declared that the law relating to children called for 
“drastic and immediate reform.” One mil] manager in a mill 
where nearly four hundred children were employed had actually 
declared that he knew nothing of a Factory Act imposing 
restrictions upon child labour! As to the hours of adult males, 
the Committee came to the conclusion that the workers them- 
selves “would welcome a legal limitation of the hours of their 
work.” Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith and his colleagues said they 
were satisfied that unless there was legislative interference 
“excessive hours will be worked, and in exceptionally busy 
times serious abuses greater than exist at present will creep in.” 
They recommended a legal twelve-hour day, and pointed out that 
even then 72 hours would be worked as against 554 in English 
mills. As to children, they found that “a large number of children 
are employed as adults long before they have attained the age 
of fourteen years,” and that these children had “‘ worked beyond 
their strength and their growth and development had conse- 
quently been stunted.” Seldom has the intervention of a news- 
paper in a great public issue been more signally justified. 

In accordance with the intention he expressed at the outset, 
Lord Morley then appointed a far larger Factory Labour Com- 
mission, which was presided over by Mr. W. T. Morison, a 
member of the Bombay Government. The Commission assembled 
towards the end of 1907 and presented its report in the following 
year. The Commission found that in 1905 “a considerable 
number” of Bombay mills were working for 14} hours of actual 
work, which was precisely what was said by the Times of India ; 
and, further, that most of the mills were, at the time they reported, 
working an average 13 or 13}-hour day all the year round. At 
Agra the actual working hours varied from 15} to 13? hours. 
In the Calcutta jute mills the men were “on duty” for from 
15 to 16 hours continuously, but were not supposed to be actually 
working more than 11 hours. In Delhi the hours were from 
134 to 143 daily. These are only selected instances. 

' The Commission declared that “the most serious abuses ” 
had arisen in connection with the employment of children. In 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, the cotton mills of Bengal 
and in Southern Madras children had been habitually worked 
during the whole running hours of the factories (from ten to 
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fourteen hours a day) “ in pure disregard of the law.” A startling 
statement was that in some cases even the establishment of 
schools in mill compounds had been undertaken “solely for the 
purpose of retaining the children at the mill for the whole working 
day in order that this additional supply of labour might be 
utilised either as a regular measure, or temporarily when occasion 
demanded.”” Among children employed in the cotton mills of 
Bombay fourteen per cent. of those actually examined (a very small 
proportion) were believed to be under nine years of age. In the jute 
mills of Bengal thirty or forty per cent. were found to be under 
age. “Many not more than six or seven years old are employed 
for seven or eight hours a day.” Again, as to full-timers, out of 
1057 children working as adults in cotton mills, 404 were found 
to be under the prescribed age of fourteen years. In jute mills 
the percentage of children unlawfully employed as full adults 
was estimated to be twenty-five per cent. One Calcutta manager 
frankly admitted that he had taken no notice of the last factory 
law. 

As to the adults, the Commission thought there was some 
“causal connection” between the excessive hours and the 
practice of “ loitering ” in which mill-hands indulged. It believed 
that the “excessive hours of work in humid and often badly 
ventilated workrooms” were calculated to cause physical 
deterioration, though little was actually visible. It commented 
on the marked absence of elderly men in the mills, which sug- 
gested premature exhaustion. The children in the mills were, 
“in general, of poor physique, thin and weakly looking.” 

Having arrived at these and many other notable confirma- 
tory conclusions, the Commission took the astonishing step of 
stultifying its own convictions by differing from the recommen- 
dations of Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith and his colleagues. It said 
it was strongly opposed to limiting the hours of adults, chiefly, 
apparently, because it thought such a measure “ would seriously 
hamper the growth of industrial enterprise.” Instead, it proposed 
the formation of a “ young persons ” class, to comprise all young 
adults between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, with working 
hours limited to twelve in any one day; and it further made 
the entirely astonishing suggestion that for the sake of uniformity 
the working hours of women should be increased from eleven to 
twelve. I have never seen or heard any satisfactory explanation 
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of these amazingly retrograde recommendations of the Morison 
Commission. They can be readily condemned from page after 
page of the Commission’s own report, which is extremely able 
in its presentation of evidence. 

The Commission was very speedily brought to book. It had 
expressed the belief that the creation of a class of “young 
persons”’ would “incidentally ” prevent the excessive working of 
adults and automatically compel the adoption of a twelve-hour 
day in cotton and jute mills. Why, then, asked everybody, 
adopt a roundabout method of arriving at a conclusion which, 
it was admitted, must be somehow reached ? But the Commission 
had “ given itself away ” out of its own mouth. Its report said :— 

Had this effective alternative [the “‘ young persons” class] not been avail- 
able, we are of opinion that direct limitation of the working hours of adults 
would then have been, not only justifiable, but necessary, in order to prevent 


abuses which the Government could not, upon economic and humanitarian 
grounds, permit to continue or recur. 


The late Mr. W. L. Harvey, then Member for Commerce and 
Industry, was an unusually strong and capable official, though 
his health suffered so much after his transfer from Bombay to 
Simla that he was rarely seen at his best as a Member of Council. 
He perceived at once the fallacy of the conclusion of the second 
Commission. Evidence rapidly accumulated which showed that 
the belief that the creation of a class of “ young persons ” would 
necessarily involve the adoption of a twelve-hour day all round 
was quite erroneous. Millowners began to announce that they 
would not be deterred by permissive legislation from working 
their mills for more than twelve hours. Mr. Harvey took his own 
line, rejected the recommendations of the second Commission, 
and adopted the views of Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith. He intro- 
duced a Bill legally restricting male operatives in textile factories 
(and in other factories when considered necessary) to a twelve- 
hour working day. 

That is the Bill recently before a Select Committee. Its 
progress was delayed by the lamented death of Mr. Harvey, and 
owing to an accident to the new member, Mr. Clark, it is at 
present in the extremely competent hands of the Secretary of 
the Department, Mr. Robertson. It is not without minor 
flaws, but its main principle is thoroughly sound. The Govern- 
ment of India have stuck to their guns, and it may be hoped 
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that they will continue to do so. The Bill is not only a charter 
for the children employed in Indian factories, but it embodies 
a great principle of vital importance to the whole future of 
organised Indian industrialism. It ensures that these poor and 
ignorant workers, who are utterly unable to protect themselves, 
shall not become the helpless victims of capitalists seeking wealth 
regardless of the welfare of their workpeople. It is painful to 
have to add that the worst culprits in this matter are Indians 
of large means and eminent position, some of them prominent 
in fields of political activity. A member of the second Com- 
mission wrote in a convincing minority report: 


I must ... confess with shame that in my tour throughout India I found 
that my countrymen as a class were more unsympathetic and hard employers 
of labour than the European manufacturers. Of course there were many 
notable exceptions, But, speaking generally, the labourers fared worse under 
Indian employers than under European, Even some of the most enlightened 
and educated Indian gentlemen, with whom I discussed industrial questions, 
had not a single word of sympathy with the labourers to express. They 
were all anxious to make up for lost time, and to push on their industrial 
venture and to accumulate wealth. But as for the workers, they were part 
of the machinery of production and nothing more. To me this discovery came 
as an unpleasant and disheartening surprise. But it is the truth, and in my 
humble opinion, it will be an act of doubtful political wisdom to leave the 
many hundreds of thousands of Indian labourers to the tender mercies of the 
manufacturers who are supposed to be nursing the infant industries of India. 
I beg to submit with all the earnestness I can command, my recommendation 
to extend to the mill operatives of India the legislative protection which 
they so earnestly pray for, and which, God knows, they so sadly stand in 
need of. 


Those are not the words of an English official; they were 
written by Dr. T. M. Nair, a Madras Hindu, who was a member 
of the Commission. They constitute a complete answer to the 
unworthy allegation that this legislation has been introduced at 
the bidding of Manchester and Dundee. The mill operatives of 
India are a class upon whom the future prosperity of the country 
will very materially depend. They need better housing, especially 
in Bombay, and in time they will, no doubt, demand and receive 
better wages. But meanwhile this Bill, if it is passed, will at 
least prevent the growth in India of sweating and all the other 
abuses which marked the rise of the factory system in Great 
Britain. ASIATICUS. 


